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the history contagious diseases certain names stand out like 
beacons lighting the way. generally admitted that the theory the 
contagium animatum was first clearly stated Girolamo Fracastoro, 
and that Athanasius Kircher was the first employ the microscope 
the study contagious diseases when claimed see small worms 
the blood patients dying from plague.” The work Semmelweis, 
Pasteur, Koch and Lister has assured them lasting fame. One worker 
this field has, however, been somewhat neglected. This man proved 
careful experimentation that disease could produced small organisms 
growing within the host. Agostino Bassi published his work proving the 
parasitic origin disease when Semmelweis was but seventeen years 
age, Pasteur thirteen, Lister eight, and eight years before the birth 
Koch. While the work Bassi, carried out under great physical handicaps 
and without the assistance stimulation institution learning, 
does not either scope influence measure that Pasteur, yet 
was honest, careful, scientific work reflecting credit upon its author and 
earning for him least the title precursor bestowed 
Lustig, perhaps even the parasitic theory infection,” 
Bajla calls him. 
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1925 national committee under the auspices the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society Pavia published the collected works 
Among the list scholars associated this work were such outstanding 
scientists Sanfelice, Grassi, Marchiafava, Sanarelli, Lustig, 
Golgi and Riquier. This volume, Castiglioni remarks, shows his very 
great merit the clearest 

Agostino Bassi was born the village Mairago, four miles from 
Lodi, 1773. After attending the schools Lodi, entered the 
University Pavia where studied law the request his parents. 
Although destined for the profession law, took courses physics, 
chemistry, natural history and medicine, having among his teachers Volta, 
the pioneer electrical science; Scarpa, the anatomist; Spallanzani, the 
priest and the brilliant clinician, Rasori. The influence 
these men soon made itself felt young Bassi. 

Bassi received his degree law 1798 and immediately was appointed 
provincial administrator and assessor Lodi. The years spent Pavia, 
1794 1798, were stirring years Italy. 1796, Napoleon began his 
campaign Italy, captured Milan and Pavia and, July 1797, estab- 
lished the Cisalpine Republic with Milan its capital. Bassi, 
official the new state, went shortly afterwards Lyons conference 
administrators called Napoleon. was presently promoted the 
position secretary general the prefecture and later vice-prefect. His 
vision, however, began fail and saw himself compelled abandon 
public office and all literary occupation order not become totally 
blind.” order support his family, consisting his father, brother 
and sister, withdrew their farm near Mairago and started farming 
scientific fashion. His health improved, his eyesight became better 
and 1815 re-entered government service. After thirteen months 
work, his eye trouble returned and, for time, lost his vision com- 
pletely. again returned the farm and lived the land until his 
death forty years later. 

Bassi’s first publication, pastore bene istruito (The Well-Instructed 
Shepherd), appeared 1812. volume some 460 pages, 
extended treatise sheep, describing detail the best varieties sheep 
and the scientific method breeding them. His second book, Mal 
del Segno, which appeared 1835, twenty-three years later, the work 
through which his name known posterity. 

The full title this work Del Mal del Segno, Calcinaccio Moscar- 
dino Malattia che affligge Bachi Seta (The Disease the Sign, 
Calcinaccio Moscardino, Disease which Afflicts Silkworms). This 
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disease, which known English muscardine, very fatal silk- 
worms, forming white calcareous patches the bodies the worms, 
hence the name Calcinaccio. Bassi, scientific farmer, soon saw the 
devastation wrought this disease among silkworms and began studying 
it, tells us, 1808. 

Bassi’s first experiments were total failures because began with the 
false assumption, generally held, that the tissues the silkworm this 
disease were transformed into saline substance. worked this 
theory for eight years, trying produce muscardine with phosphoric 
acid, applied both internally and externally but never succeeding pro- 
ducing single typical case muscardine. Finally, 1816, Bassi 
writes the preface his book, Not having succeeded with many 
and different methods producing the silkworm the disease muscar- 
dine, except with the use the true calcined (diseased) worm, decided 
that did not develop spontaneously this insect, and there must 
extraneous germ which entering from without, grows; and decided 
follow the traces this fatal thing, and discover its true nature and 
its habits and all the ways which introduced into the silkworm 
nursery, then into the silkworm causing this terrible disease.” 

With great patience Bassi began his experiments anew and, after 
seventeen years observation, completed his work and requested that 
commission from the University Pavia examine it. The following 
year, 1834, commission composed nine professors examined his 
work and made their report which appears his Mal del Segno published 
the following year. The text their report interesting: 


Dr. Agostino Bassi Lodi 1833 appeared before the Royal University 
Pavia asking that permitted communicate some his experiments and 
discoveries concerning the disease silkworms, called Segno. But because 
this year the proper experiments could not carried out, renewed his request 
this year, 1834: and did the experiments the presence Commission composed 
members the Medical and Philosophical faculty, which allow the following 


The white material incrusted growing the silkworm truly contagious 
and hence, placed any manner contact with the healthy animal may excite and 
propagate the disease. 


The efficacy such material can destroyed different chemical agents 


although innocuous the health the animal, either done before such 
substance applied their bodies, done after the animal was infected 
provided that the application the remedy kept carefully upon the contamination. 

Considering the great diffusability the contagious substance, which rapidly 
clings everything, and tenaciously adheres it, considering the great elasticity 
its particles, since single dead silkworm reduced the state efflorescence 
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can contaminate entire silkworm nursery, can not doubted that the 
usual cause the mentioned disease. 


Since there are chemical agents that can decompose and destroy this disease- 
producing substance, the Commission declares that the proper use such agents 


one can impede the present all too easy reproduction the disease and also cure 
and prevent it. 


This report dated Pavia, August 30, 1834, and signed nine pro- 
fessors the University Pavia. can imagine the rather timid 
half-blind little farmer from Lodi presenting his work the learned 
professors Pavia much forty-two years later country doctor 
named Koch from the little town Wollstein presented his work 
anthrax before the professors Breslau. 

Although the element suspense somewhat vitiated Bassi’s Del 
Mal del Segno printing the conclusions his work the preface, 
the more curious reader tempted read the observations upon which 
his conclusions are based. Chapter discusses the Mal del Segno and 
shows its identity with Calcino, Calcinetto, Calcinaccio, Moscardino 
Chapter states, The mal del Segno, Calcinaccio Moscar- 
dino disease contagious nature. But the individual who suffers 
from cannot communicate others the same disease while living. 
becomes contagious after The heading Chapter III reads, 
Mal del Segno Calcinaccio never appears spontaneously the 
silkworm, but, said, from other insects subject the same disease.” 

Chapter especial interest. bears the title, Calcino mal 
del Segno originates always from external being, which introduced 
into the little animal produces the disease, death and the subsequent 
hardening and bursting the cadaver.” this chapter Bassi states 
fiatly that the external being which produces the disease “is organic, 
living and vegetable. plant the order cryptogam, parasitic 
fungus.” This organism was later studied and described detail 
Balsamo Crivelli, who christened Botrytis Bassiana. 

this chapter, relates experiment some interest. found 
that healthy worm were introduced into jar containing some the 
powdered white material and the jar agitated that the fine dust was 
widely scattered, the worm invariably developed the disease. If, however, 
the worm were introduced without agitating the jar, the animal remained 
healthy. 

Chapter Bassi shows that the white calcinaria powder, containing 
the parasite, can introduced into nurseries various means, air and 
water, through organic and inorganic objects, living dead, dogs, 
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cats, moles and flies. the next chapter discusses the conditions 
favoring the growth the parasite. The following chapter begins with 
the statement that “The contagious causes which afflict animals, not 
speaking those which attack vegetables, are considered organic 
beings, subject their growth and their propagation the same laws 
which govern all living beings general, which grow and multiply 
reason the food which they This statement seems self- 
evident today, but Bassi semi-apologetic footnote remarks that 
living contagions.” Another chapter the spread the disease and 
Bassi states his conclusions Chapter VIII repeating that the mal del 
segno never develops spontaneously but caused external living 
thing, parasitic plant, type fungus. 

Bassi’s little book sixty-seven pages apparently made deep impres- 
sion students agronomy and botany. the meeting the 
Chamber Peers Paris, the resident the Chamber, Baron Pasquier, 
May 27, 1835, called the attention the Chamber the French 
translation Bassi’s book made D’Arcet. Pasquier said his remarks, 
Bassi alone has recognized, since the year 1825, that the cause 
the disease living being the family botrytis, which grows 
solely the living worms, and which has escaped, now, the observa- 
tion all naturalists. This patient and industrious agriculturist has 
succeeded also discovering simple and cheap means preventing and 
combatting this plant cryptogam, deadly one the most useful 
branches agricultural The little farmer Lodi must have 
been cheered this homage such illustrious body. 

Bassi’s work Mal del Segno was, however, apparently more 
interest botanists and agriculturalists than physicians, who probably 
failed see any relationship between his studies and clinical medicine. 
There was, however, one notable exception, Johann Lucas 
that time professor Ziirich. 1839, four years after the publication 
Bassi’s little book, published Miillers Archiv note- 
worthy paper, noteworthy because described the parasitic cause favus 
(achorion Schoenleinii) and also because its consisted 
only twenty-three lines. wrote, You are familiar, without 
doubt, with Bassi’s beautiful discovery the true nature muscardine. 
The fact seems the greatest interest for pathology, although 
knowledge not single physician this time has found worthy 
his attention. secured from Milan numerous specimens silkworms, 
which suffered from muscardine and experiments with them have not 
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only confirmed the results Bassi and Audouin, but also produced 
other not entirely unimportant results. this was again reminded 
view the plantlike nature many impetigos.” 

Three years after the publication Bassi’s work, his economic con- 
dition was secured inheritance from cousin. This cousin, originally 
poor tailor Mairago, became rich military contractor and was 
created Count Sommariva Napoleon, who described him confidentially 
grand Bassi was now able devote himself entirely 
research. 

1844 Bassi published paper, Sui contagi generale specialmente 
quelli che affligano specia (On contagions general and 
especially those which afflict the human species). this contribution 
Bassi begins with description the mal del segno and compares its 
mode spreading with that well-known infectious diseases, stating 
that contagious diseases are caused parasitic beings, either animal 
vegetable, which germs pass from one individual another become more 
harmful and fatal the poor patient whom they invade.” writes 
further that “smallpox, spotted fever, bubonic plague and syphilis are 
produced living parasites, vegetable 

Bassi advocates strict quarantine for such patients, preferably 
lazarets some distance from towns. All objects such plates, spoons, 
knives and forks, should dropped boiling water. Calcium chloride 
should sprinkled around the rooms and treated with sulfuric hydro- 
chloric acid release chlorine. The linen the patient must daily 
dipped boiling chlorinated when patient dies his linen should 
promptly immersed boiling chlorinated water. The body itself should 
dipped chlorinated water wrapped linen saturated with the 

This paper Bassi, while somewhat diffuse, contains thought obviously, 
employ somewhat hackneyed phrase, far advance his time. 
lacks the proof that brought forward his work the mal del 
segno—the demonstration the parasites themselves. Possibly this was 
due the fact that Bassi, this time years age, was almost totally 
blind. 

Two years later Bassi turned his attention disease very prevalent 
northern Italy—pellagra. his paper, Sulla natura della pellagra sul 
modo prevenirla curarala (On the nature pellagra and the 
method preventing and curing it), Bassi denies that corn when 
properly kept and prepared causes pellagra, and points out that pellagrins 
live diet corn without the admixture any other food. Bassi 
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inclines the view that pellagra may hereditary disease becoming 
milder from generation generation. urges physicians carry out 
exact microscopic studies the skin lesions pellagra demonstrate 
“if possible, the existence organic bodies, living dead, the 
vegetable animal Bassi, like many his contemporaries 
and followers, missed the central truth pellagra. was reserved for 
later generation discover vitamins and demonstrate their role the 
prevention and cure pellagra. 

During the next few years Bassi wrote several articles advancing his 
views the germ theory disease was later called. his paper 
per prevenire curare Colera, 1849 (Instructions pre- 
venting and curing cholera), Bassi states “the cholera germ, 
judgment, germ cryptogam, mould fungus more minute still 
than that Calcino, and consequently lighter, more slender and more 
volatile than the germ Calcino.” This was least keen intuition 
expressed thirty-five years before the discovery the cholera vibrion. 
Bassi believed the infection was transmitted the air, foods, and 
drinks. advised the use disinfectants prevent the spread the 
disease. 

Bassi’s paper Dei parassiti generatori dei contagi rimedi 
(Concerning parasites, generators contagions and their respective 
remedies), published 1851, another treatise upholding the microbic 
origin infectious disease. Rabies, syphilis, smallpox, asiatic cholera 
and gonorrhoea affirms are the result beings, they 
diminish cease act with the employment substances agents 
capable causing death these same parasites.” advises that the 
bite the mad dog treated cauterization with hot iron and with 
concentrated nitric and sulphuric acid, the primary lesion syphilis 
should cauterized and for gonorrhoea advises urethral injections 
zinc sulphate solution. 

1854 Bassi published his final work Calcino. This book has the 
title Miglior Governo dei Bachi Seta Miglior Modo Prevenire 
Curare Calcino (The best management silkworms and the best 
method preventing and curing calcino). The title page this book 
interesting contrast the first edition Del Mal del Segno, published 
1835. the Mal del Segno, Bassi described Dottore Agostino 
Chevalier the Legion Honor France, decorated with the Austrian 
gold medal merit, corresponding member the Royal Institute 
Science, Letters and Arts Milan, the Royal Society Medicine 
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Vienna, the Society Agriculture Pest and Turin, the African 
Institute Paris and many other academies national well 
foreign.” nineteen years the little doctor Lodi had gained entrance 
into many the learned societies the world. 

this work Bassi confesses that has changed some his views. 
longer believes that the diseased silkworm transmits calcino only 
after its death, since has found experiment that the tissue juices 
from sick but living silkworm can produce the disease when inoculated 
into healthy worm. Bassi also makes statement which first glance 
seems startling, not only developes means contagion but 
sometimes also spontaneous generation.” Has given the idea 
that the mal del segno calcino not specific disease caused spe- 
cific germ? The next page reassures us. states, always 
produced single agent, that cryptogam, called the Botrytus 
Bassiana.” The phenomenon calcified nymphs which occur the 
absence infected silkworms says cannot explain, but does not 
regard true calcino but spurious calcino, since the dead uninfected 
worms cannot communicate the disease because their bodies not con- 
tain the Botrytus Bassiana. destroy the parasite Bassi recommends 
iodine, cresote, turpentine, asafoetida and essence anise. 

Bassi’s last publication, Della natura dei morbi ossia mali contagiosi 
del modo prevenirli curarli (Concerning the nature the contagious 
diseases ills and concerning the manner preventing and curing them) 
appeared 1853 when the author had reached the age eighty. This 
paper reaffirms his belief the contagious and parasitic nature not only 
calcino and scabies but also syphilis, hydrophobia and cholera. 
contains new material although his concluding paragraph interest. 
discussing the pains which appear different parts the body the 
course these contagious diseases remarks, The allopathic medical 
doctrine has means curing such ills. Homeopathy alone knows how 
chase them away instantaneously and miraculously placing the 
mouth the patient three four granules sugar coated with one 
the prime dilutions nux vomica aconite.” Obviously the little 
doctor Lodi had came under the spell Hahnemann. 

The importance Bassi’s work and its relationship the development 
our knowledge bacterial and infectious diseases has been stressed 
several writers. Munster links his name with Semmelweis and Lister and 
notes that Bassi has completely comprehended the entire problem 
asepsis, that even today can add nothing his words take nothing 
away, since said his time everything that one could Some 
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eulogists refer Bassi precursor Pasteur, which Lustig retorts 
that should considered more than precursor, but true and 
real Lustig quotes Richet’s remarks concerning Pasteur’s work 
the diseases silkworms that these labors silkworms are the basis 
the parasitical doctrine, for account them Pasteur arrived his 
convictions.” Lustig adds, the names and the dates and tell 
this not the true apotheosis 

Bassi’s motto again has the modern scientific ring, fatto 
parla ragion tace, ragione figlia del fatto, non fatto figlio 
della ragione.” (When fact speaks judgment silent, because judgment 
the daughter fact, not fact the son judgment.) 

Bassi was indeed precursor Pasteur and one the early advocates 
the germ theory disease. had clear conception the 
parasites disease, discovered the parasitic nature muscardine, 
described both asepsis and antisepsis, suggested the parasitic nature 
cholera, tetanus, syphilis, smallpox and gonorrhoea. His triumph would 
have been complete and one would dispute his rank not with, but above 
that Pasteur, Koch, Lister and Semmelweis, had but demonstrated 
the microbic origin the diseases about which wrote frequently. 
Unfortunately the proof his assertions was discovered his successors 
and upon them the world has bestowed its honors. that, striking 
fact that one the pioneers the field parasitology and bacteriology 
was nearly blind when made his first discovery. Bassi’s eyesight 
had not failed, the whole history bacteriology and contagious diseases 
might have had have been changed. 


WORKS BASSI 


Breve cenno sulla moltiplicazione migliorazione delle pecore nostrane cogli 
Arieti (Lodi?), Veladini, (1808), 24° (Per data 
cfr. testo 3). 

Della pastorizia della piu utile coltura dei pomi terra. (The cover, how- 
ever, carries the title: pastore ben istruito).—p. 482; six tables the 
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quello prevenire curare terribile 45; Lodi, Wilmant, 
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Addizione fatto foglio 8°, senz’altra segnatura. Printed 
two months after the preceding work. 
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RAT BITE FEVER 


CONTRIBUTIONS ITS HISTORY AND WAR SIGNIFICANCE 
HERBERT COHEN 


Indian literature gives the first description Rat Bite Fever. 
order fully acquainted with the disease, one must acquainted with 
the three savants Indian Medicine, Atreya, Susruta, and Vagbhata the 
Elder. 

said have had six pupils, two whom committed his 
writing the form Samhita Compendium. present, more 
than two them are known us: the Compendium Agnivesa and 
Bheda (Bhela). these two, the copy Bheda remains while the 
Agnivesa Compendium survived only until the 11th century, when was 
quoted the commentator, Chakrapanidatta. date, this copy under- 
taken Kashmir physician called Charaka remains depleted form. 

the second these savants, was the surgeon. too wrote 
compendium, and unknown author added minor surgery it, called 
Uttara-tantra.” Both works are spoken the Susruta Samhita 
(Susruta Compendium). order differentiate between the two, the 
originator called Susruta the Elder, and the unknown author known 
Susruta 

Vagbhata the Elder was the last these savants. wrote the Com- 
pendium General Medicine which was similar the supplemental 
Samhita Susruta. The compendium was divided into six sections 
(sthana) called Summary the Octopartite (Astanga Sam- 
graha). 

There dispute the exact period which these three men lived. 
says that Susruta lived about 1000 B.C. claims 
Susruta lived about 600 B.C. was either born prior Susruta 
was his contemporary. Vagbhata the Elder* knew the compendia 
Charaka and Susruta. referred both and utilized their works. 
Vagbhata the Elder* may placed easily the 7th century about 
625 A.D. 


*From the Department Pediatrics, New York Medical College, Flower-Fifth 
Avenue Hospital, New York City. Paper presented before Society for Medical 
History, January 1943, Academy Medicine, New York City. 
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translation Susruta Samhita, gives discourse 
cases rat-poisoning The Susruta Samhita differ- 
entiated the different families Mushika (rats), there being num- 
ber. (The Lalana class, the Putraka class, Krishna class, Hamsira species, 
Chikkira class, Chhuchhundara (mole) species, Alasa, Mahagada, Kas- 
haya-dasana, Kulinka, Ajita, Chapala, Kapila, Kokila, Aruna, Maha- 
Krishna (extremely black) species, Maha-sveta, Maha-Kapila (family) 
and the Kapota). 

“The blood any part the human body coming contact with the 
semen any these different classes rats scratched with their nails, 
teeth, etc., vitiated and gives rise the appearance (nodes), swell- 
ings, eruptions circular erythematous patches the skin, pimples 
(pustules), violent and acute erysipelas, (keloid tumors), breaking pain 
the joints, extreme pain (in the body), fever, violent epileptic fits, 
anemia, aversion food, difficult breathing, shivering and horripilation.” 
The Susruta Samhita then describes the symptoms caused the indi- 
vidual families rats (Mushika). 

This applies the bites the rat irrespective family. seat 
the bite should cauterized first with boiling-clarified butter and 
blood letting should resorted (by opening the veins the patient). 
Superficial incisions should made and special plaster applied. The 
patient should made vomit with decoction Jalini. The patient 
should made take (with curd) the compound consisting Phala 
(Madana), Vacha, Devadali and Kushtha pasted with the urine the 
cow emetic. This remedy neutralizes the effect all species 
venomous rats.” 

“The poison venomous Mushika (rat mole), even though 
(apparently) eliminated from the system, may still aggravated 
cloudy, damp foul this case, says excise the ulcer 
and treat with purifying cleansing remedies. 

places the origin the disease India about centuries ago 
and mentions the writings the Wagabhatt, Shushrut and treatise 
called Yogaratnakarone.” the descriptive account Wagabhatt, 
describes recurrent type fever, the marked asthenia, the anemia 
and the cutaneous the patches, nodular and urti- 
carial eruptions, peticheal and even hemorrhagic patches the body, 
edematous ulcerations the nodules, lividity the mucous membranes 
and 

The disease, Rat Bite Fever, older than Row believes 
Wagabhatt Vagbhata and Shushrut Susruta, the Elder. 
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Selwyn-Brown discussion Indian and Greek medicine says, 
“that Western medicine originated Greece was based Old 
Indian medicine evident from these facts: (1) that therein appear the 
names drugs which are essentially Indian drugs; (2) that there are 
certain descriptions the Western medicine that bear great resemblance 
the writing the Old Indian medical books that are older than any 
the earliest Greek medical books. From the Arabian writers like 
Serapion (Ibn Serabi), Rhazes (Al Razi) and Avicenna (who better 
known Aflat India) absolutely clear that Arabia borrowed 
its medical system from the Hindu doctors.” 

While Pliny (23-79 D.) does not make mention any rat bite, 
does say, “irue is, that all venemous beasts flee from those that 
with Dragons grease. Likewise they cannot abide the strong 
and virulent fabour the rats India called insomuch 
they stand dread them annointed with liniment the ashes 
their skin incorporat 

his book gives excellent description India both 
geography and animal life. his book devotes entire paragraph 
the rat entitled the Rat Ichneumon. says, 
besides the foresaid infirmities, their mortall warre between the Aspis 
and the Ichneumones rats India. beast this is; well knowne 
the Aspis; this regard especially that bred likewise the same 
Egypt.” 

Indian medicine was one the most advanced well among the 
earliest forms medicine. related that when Alexander the Great 
(356-323 defeated Hindu king, was offered physician that 
could even revive the dead. 

The Arabic version the Susruta called Kelali-Shawshure al-Hindi. 
The Susruta found its way into the system western medicine the 
following manner: from the Arabic translation the Susruta 
Shawshure al-Hindi) were translated into Latin. From Arabia 
this system went into Egypt and the Egyptians their turn taught 
the families Hippocrates and Pythagoras, who are reputed have 
originated this system western medicine.” 

The Hindu doctors acted physicians the Persian and Arabian 
court. They taught the Persians and Arabians clinical diagnosis and 
therapy, and translated Hindu medicine into the Arabic language. 

Japan has long been the home Rat Bite Fever. says that 
both the Japanese physicians and laity were acquainted with the disease 
long period time. his discussion the therapy 
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sodoku states that the Ancient Japanese used such primitive remedies 
cataplasms herbs, filling the wound with these and then adding dyna- 
mite and causing explosion the wound.” The author believes that 
the disease was known first India and then later date Japan. 

(1478-1553), the famous Italian physician his impor- 
tant prose treatise (1546) Contagione, Contagiosis Morbis 
deep-seated putrefaction; contains germs the most acute contagion 
per hence deadly disease and contagious for another person 
fevers that are poisons; though deadly they are not pestilent since they 
are not contagious for they lack that formal and essential characteristic 
the plague.” 

surprising that the Jewish physicians, especially Spain, did not 
make mention any disease caused the bite rat, for they were 
definitely exposed the Mohammedan and Arabic cultures. Many 
these physicians wrote the public health problem ridding the cities 
the pest causing the plague, but none wrote concerning disease caused 
the bite rat. One may say—Rat Bite Fever was swallowed the 
Black Plague like many other diseases during the Middle Ages. 

Wilcox Baton Rouge, La. (1840) reported the first modern cases 
and also the first case the United States. partial description the 
case will suffice order illustrate the comparison between the ancient 
Hindus and the the early 19th century. 

Benjamin Bryan good habits and constitution received bite from 
rat upon the fleshy part the hand near the root the thumb about 
the first March. Very little notice was taken the wound until 
days afterwards when commenced painful and tumefied. was 
called the evening the 17th and found him with pain the back 
and head, heat skin, thirst, tongue with thin white coat, bowels 
costive, hand painful and swollen, pulse nearly natural. prescribed Pil 
Cath and emollient poultice the wound.” 

Monday Had some disturbed sleep, complained 
local pain but general uneasiness. His mind was bewildered and wander- 
ing, with difficulty could made give direct answers questions, 
could not tell where was bitten when first began pain him. 
When pressed describe his symptoms, said felt very bad, had some 
pain every part his body. His eyes glazed and dull, tongue dark 
brown fur the center white coating. The wound was much swollen 
and very tense, tumefaction circumscribed upon the apex about the size 
quarter dollar, assumed mottled and gangrenous appearance. 
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made three incisions into which afforded considerable relief and 
applied warm emollient poultice. Submur hydrarg. gr. XV, Morph 
Sulph gr. ss. Ft. pil 11J one every three hours.” 

discussion Edward paper read the Meeting 
the Association American Physicians Atlantic City, J., May 
and 1932, Dr. Blumer states, the first case rat-bite fever that 
was published the United States was 1840. Recently the Library 
Yale, found notebooks the students Eli Ives, early professor 
the Yale Medical School. his lectures (1831) was stated that 
the bite the rat was dangerous under certain circumstances and 
satisfactory account was given the symptoms rat-bite fever.” 

John Watson,” surgeon the New York Hospital, reported the first 
case New York State (1840). The patient, Thomas Mattock, Maine 
seaman aged 55, was bitten rat the inner edge the right eye- 
brow, and was admitted Feb. 8th, and discharged Feb. 19th cured. 
Therapy consisted scarification the wound followed emolient 
poultice and then opiate lotion. The patient was kept abstemious 
regimen and treated with 

Montecourez, France, presented the first reported 
case Rat Bite Fever Europe before the Medical Society Paris 
the session October 1884. 

Carter discovered the spirillum rat Bombay, India 
and gave the provisional name, Minor.” (1899) 
his famous monograph, Ueber die Rattenbisskrankheit,” gave Rat Bite 
Fever the name Sodoku from the Japanese rat 
poison. 

report read before the Association Physicians 
Great Britain and Ireland Dublin, June 1909, gave the disease its 
present name Rat-Bite Fever. 

(1912) Japan was the first man introduce the use 
Salvarsan the treatment the disease with marked fall the 
mortality rate. 

(1915) summarized cases published the world’s literature 
January, 1914. (1916) collected more cases and first 
introduced the idea that the causative agent streptobacillus, but this 
theory was soon disproven only arise again the present time. 

The Japanese workers, Futaki first discovered the spirillum 
man 1916 and called Morsus-Muris.” 1926 
first used Rat Bite Fever substitute for malaria the 
treatment general paresis, but this form therapy was discontinued. 
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1929 compiled list 329 cases occurring throughout the 
world. Stanhope (1931) discussed the authenticated 
cases Rat Bite Fever reported the American Literature. 

Wooley, reviewed cases occurring the United States during 
the years 1931-1940. Thus, there have been 110 cases reported the 
United States the year 1940. Spirillum Minor has been isolated 
from least these cases the year 1940. 

Nunemaker and McP. Brown* March 1942 published excellent 
article upon Rat Bite Fever and further reviewed the cases Rat Bite 
Fever the United States. They believe that the causative agent Rat 
Bite Fever may streptobacillus. 

The author has reviewed the cases published the literature during 
the years 1940-42. These numbered cases and has added cases 


his own—therefore, there are now 134 cases reported the United States 
October 1942. 


Rat Bite Fever—Its War Significance 


Today, with our physicians taking care the men our armed forces 
stationed throughout the world, the disease Rat Bite Fever takes 
added significance. 

Cases have been reported and 
European Thus, the disease, while not very prevalent 


the United States, very prevalent many the above mentioned 
countries. 


India has long been the home Rat Bite Fever. has published 
number cases Rat Bite Fever that country. Knowles and Das 
reported cases the disease years previous 1928. 
Chopra year period reported 455 typical cases Rat 
Bite Fever from 876 people bitten rats, who reported his clinic. 

war time sanitation very low level and thus the rat more 
apt rampant. Today, with sanitation reaching low level, one would 
find that the incidence Rat Bite Fever will increase throughout 
the world. 

Our men will have sleep out-of-doors India and other Asiatic 
countries. Chopra have cited the rise incidence that period 
the year when the people India are forced sleep the open. 

Due the lack shipping facilities foreign waters, our men will 


transported ships that may infested with rats, thus exposing 
them the disease. 
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only making the physicians our armed forces conscious 


the disease, Rat Bite Fever, that can hope keep our mortality rate 
low level. 


The author wishes thank Dr. Michael Witzberger for his guidance the 
preparation this paper, and also thank Miss Annan, Librarian the Rare 
Book Room the Academy Medicine, New York City. 


Crohn, B., Rat Bite Fever, Arch. Int. Med., XV: 1014, 1915. 
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NOTES SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
THE UNITED STATES THE YEAR 


PETER OLIVER 


were not notable 1800 for our scientific progress. True, 1752 
Franklin had discovered the principle his lightning rod, Jeremiah 
Wilkinson 1775 had made some cut nails, and Eli Whitney 1794 
had invented the cotton gin. 

James Fitch and Oliver Evans moreover 1786 and 1787 had used 
steam produce motion land and sea, two separate achievements 
profound, world-shaking import. But was too early for the-significance 
understood, and the patents granted 1800 give inkling what 
the next century was bring. 

Most them indicate the predominantly agrarian interests the 
people; machines for pounding rice, improvement grist mills,” 
mould board plow, and method extracting the essence 
etc. 

There is, however, this year, evidence some interest natural 
phenomena. John Maude Niagara Falls observed and that 
driftwood floated downstream faster than his horse could trot, and that 
ducks and gulls came within 100 yards the pitch and swam downstream, 
with their breasts the current they cannot take wing.” 

Commenting the reappearance the locusts, Isaiah Thomas’ Massa- 
chusetts Spy, July 9th quoted extracts 1733, 1750, 1767, and 1784 
and pointed out that attention record striking appearances nature 
would furnish facts that might greatly aid perfecting the natural history 
our Country. seventeen years the uniform period the locust 
they may expected among next year.” 

Franklin and Jefferson are our protagonists for the method observa- 
tion. But others now 1800 were watching; Benjamin Vaughan, 
Hallowell with his library 10,000 books, experimented with agriculture; 


Other material the author relating the year 1800 may found four papers: 
The Boston Theatre 1800, Transactions the Colonial Society Massachusetts, 1943, 
Vol. XXXIV; Travel water 1800, The American Neptune, Vol. III, No. 
Notes education the United States the year 1800, Bulletin the New York 
Public Library, January 1944; Probationers for Eternity, Harvard Theological Review, 
forthcoming. 
All dates are 1800 unless otherwise noted, 5/8 May 1800, etc. 
Maude, Visit the Falls Niagara 1800. Lond. 1826. 
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the other end the country Andrew Ellicott, the Okefonoke swamp 
Georgia, cut into two nine foot alligators see was true that 
“they swallowed pine knots the fall the found that was 
true, and wondered whether these substance were swallowed account 
their tedious digestion, and therefore proper during the time those 
animals lay the mud, prevent collapse the coats the stomach, 
accident, owing their voracious manner devouring their food.” 
This the empirical method and would not have surprised Lord Verulam. 

Only occasionally were there indications our now vaunted ingenuity, 
Eli Turey’s equation Stephen Culver’s machine for 
clearing docks, removing shoals and heaving down vessels,* the several 
patent washing the folding which 
ran turning its side that the downstream water turned it, and 
opened for the boat going and William Faris’ note his 
diary started make forty piano.” 


Though the farming was not what should today call scientific, never- 
theless produced little scientific information. addition frequent 
advertisements patent new methods were observed, and com- 
mented on; the new use plaster Paris the new method for 
preserving apples from there was patent machine for cleaning 
wheat any other kind grain which impure either from 


Andrew Ellicott, His Life and Letters. Mathews ed., 1908. 
Entry Journal Feb. 

Hartford (Conn.) Courant 6/9. 

(Conn.) Courier 9/24. 

John Hunt made two machines this year. See Hist. Soc. Proc., Vols. 52-3. 
John Hunt’s Diary. Also (Northampton, Mass.) Hampshire 9/17. Washing 
made easier the Rev. Ezra Willis,” who would sell not only the machine but the 
right making within the counties Hampshire and Berkshire.” 

(Elizabeth) New Jersey Journal 9/9. 

(Springfield, Mass.) Federal Spy Discovery: useful paste stop 
holes culinary utensils. pots yellow potter’s clay add pot steel filings 
and sufficient quantity linseed oil make paste the consistency glazers pot.” 
Greenfield (Mass.) Gazette use oil vitriol instead tartar fulling hats 
linseed jelly preferable gum sizing hats.” New Bedford (Mass.) Columbian 
Courier 12/5, Rutland, Vt. raised height feet new machine 
and Mr. Barnabas Langdon.” etc. etc. 

Alexandria (Va.) Gazette 1/11 al. 

(N.H.) Sentinel This article has not been much known this part 
the country, but Connecticut and the State New York has produced such 
wonderful crops for two years past that several merchants Hartford have vessels 
constantly the trade importing it.” 

Lichfield (Conn.) Farmer’s Monitor keep apples top house near roof. 
Throw linen cloth over them before the first frost and they will survive.” 
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growth, muss, filth,” there were methods preserving 
and for speeding the growth 

Maine, Benjamin Vaughan Hallowell, ex-member Parliament, 
friend Lafayette and Talleyrand, translated Hans Kaspar Hirzel’s 
Rural Socrates, the account the philosophical farmer Klijogg,” New 
Hampshire published article Massachusetts treatise 
and there were agricultural societies from that Charles- 
ton and the Winyaw Indigo Society South Carolina 
New 

the February meeting the Albany Society, the President, Robert 
Livingston, announced the receipt from Messrs. Rowlet and Corp, mer- 
chants New York two barrels wheat, superior quality from the 
island Sicily, present the Society,” whereupon committee was 
appointed experiment with the wheat and distribute some 
among the members for the same 

There were number publications geography, astronomy and 
mathematics but these were less for the purpose science than aids 
instruction the very practical business celestial navigation. The 
catalogue the Library the Philadelphia Hospital lists new system 
(4to, Philadelphia 1800) which may have been the trans- 
lation Lavoisier which this country already knew under that title, and 
which there actually were such edition the only work the 
field chemistry discovered during the 


Albany Centinel 3/18. 

Gov. Seviers Journal egg with small end down good wood ashes, 
change them onst week and they will keep several months.” 

Alexandria (Va.) 7/24—put potatoes near the fire “to induce them 
shoot, and then cutting the potatoe and carefully planting with the shoot uppermost 
(this) will produce crop weeks sooner and rather more productive.” 

Published Hallowell, Maine 1800 Peter real name was 
Jacobus Gonyer. described Lavater his Physiognomia. 

Foster, Edmund. Husbandry ... Ptd. Preston 1800. 

Marshall, Chas. Treatise Gardening, Baltimore (Md.) Telegraphe Just 
pub. Boston.” 

Charleston (S.C.) City Gazette 8/11. Georgetown (S.C.) 5/4. 

(Concord) Courier New Hampshire 8/30. 

translation Lavoisier, with that title had been published this country several 
times before. Both Philadelphia and New York had had editions 1799, and the 
reference may one these. the other hand, the library catalogue supported 
advertisement dated January 14th the Philadelphia Constitutional Diary 
January 23rd which the title mentioned This day published,” and the advertise- 
ment itself dated January 14th! 
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medicine that there the most evidence the spirit enquiry. 
addition light inaugural (and there were prob- 
ably many more), there were other medical books and papers pub- 
lished four yellow one small one preventing con- 
tagion and one the black and while some these have 
sound quackery them like John Theobald’s Everyman his own 
and Valentine Seamen’s Midwives Monitor, Mothers 
most the rest were respectably abreast the world’s medical 
knowledge the time. 


dissertations 


Author Title Library 
Agnew, James inaugural discourse perspiration. Phila. 1800. NYAM 
Berkeley, Robert inquiry into that class medicine called seda- 

tives. Phila. 1800. NYAM 
May, Alexander inaugural discourse the unity disease 
opposed nosology. Phila. 1800. NYAM 
Moore, John inaugural dissertation digitalis purpurea. Phila. 
1800. NYAM 
Rousseau, Jean Baptiste 
Clément inaugural dissertation absorption. Phila. 1800. NYAM 
Seip, Frederic inaugural dissertation cataract. Phila. 1800. NYAM 


Smith, Edward Darrell Inaugural dissertation, being attempt prove that 
certain substances are conveyed, unchanged into the 
circulation, changed that they are recomposed 


and regain their active properties. Phila. 1800. NYAM 
Trent, Joseph inquiry into the effects light respiration. 
Phila. 1800. NYPL 
Brown, Samuel Treatise yellow fever, Boston. Man- 
ning Loring, April 1800. NYPL 
Hamilton, Joseph certain bar against the yellow fever, 
Currie, William Sketch the yellow fever. Philadelphia, 
Budd Bartram 1800. NYAM 
Philadelphian” Occasional essays the yellow fever, 
Philadelphia, Ormrod, 1800. NYHS 
Waterhouse, Benj. Prospect Exterminating the Small Pox, 
Cambridge, Hilliard, 1800. NYPL 
Smith, the effects nitrous vapour preventing Just 
contagion, 1800. Published” 
Isaac Memoir the black vomit. Philadelphia, 


Folwell. This was read the American 
Philosophical Society and reviewed the 
Medical Journal. See also 9/2. NYAM 
day published for sale Babcock, price Dolls for Doz, 25c. single.” 
Advertised Hartford (Conn.) American Mercury, 11/6. 
Printed Isaac Collins New York NYAM. 
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Dr. Mitchill New York wrote the Common Council the dangers 
the city’s unsanitary Willich’s Lectures Diet and 
Regimen were published Boston (dedicated those mothers and 
guardians whose greatest pride and happiness rear healthy and 
View the importance the Science Medicine,” two memoirs 
Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton one goitre and one 
the rattlesnake; Blanchet’s Recherches sur anonymous 
Medical Vade Mecum, attempt prove that digestion depends 
solution and fermentation,” and finally volume three the 
Repository published this year under the editorship Drs. Mitchill, 
and 


The most impressive scientific work was medical, and the product 
the several medical schools; the University Pennsylvania, New York 


Samuel Latham Mitchill: Letter 6/23 the use limestone buildings; Letter 
8/18 the inspection sinks and privies. The Council voted publish each these 
letters but copy either known the author. 

Anthony Lectures Diet and Regimen. Boston, Manning Loring. 
1800. NYPL. 

Gough, John Parker, Essay Cantharides, Phil. 1800. NYPL. 

Cox, John Redman. Read before Phil. Med. Soc. 2/7/1800 and published 
Carey. NYAM. 

Part One—Argument causes diseases. 
Part Two—Means preserving health. 

Part Three—Air and water. 

Part Four—Of dress its form. 

Part Five—Of exercise and rest. 

Part Six—Sleeping and walking. 

Part Seven—Food and drink. 

Part Eight—Sexual Intercourse. 

Part Nine—Evacuation. 

Part Ten—Passions and effects the mind. 
Part Eleven—Organs Sense. 

Part Twelve—Treatment and Preservation the Eyes. 


Barton, Benjamin Smith. memoir concerning the disease goitre. Phila. 1800. 
NYAM ;—Supplement memoir concerning the fascinating faculty which has been 
ascribed the rattlesnake. Phila. 1800. LC. 

Francois Blanchet—published Parisot, New York, 1800. Catalog Boston 
Med. Lib.: No. 301 “N. York 1800”; Catalog Phil. Hosp. Lib. New 
York 1801.” 

Glover, Joseph. Published Phila. 1800. NYPL. 

Thus are accounted for the publications referred to. The does not 
attain such distinction the others. copy the Petition Doctors Hyde 
and Fitch the Honourable the General Assembly Vermont praying for 
Medical Lottery.” copy known, but mentioned Gilman, D., Bibliography 
Vermont, Burlington, 1897 under for Stearns. 
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College, Harvard and Dartmouth. There were addition these, 
medical societies that New Jersey, Massachusetts, the Philadelphia 
College Physicians, the Connecticut Society, the Society North 
and the Charleston Medical Society.** Even some 
small towns had such That North Carolina offered pre- 
miums induce the cultivation medicinal herbs and plants the 
state 

for the largest quantity, not less than pounds, Opium 

foxglove, not less than pounds 

castor oil, not less than gallons (and prepared without heat) 10.00 


senna not less than pounds.............. 10.00 
rhubarb not less than pounds........... 


This same society decided this year cholera infantum the special 
for the coming 

The activity aimed supplying imaginary need! For living condi- 
tions were unsanitary and the country was swept periodically pestilence 
and fever. the Spring the Governor Georgia forbade travel 
from the counties Chatham and Bryan because small 
August 6th the Commissioners Navigation the Port New Bern 
held meeting regarding the contagious fevers, the times which were 
almost and made rule that ships were anchor mile off the 
That fall Marblehead had epidemic the disease caused, 
according the Reverend William Bentley, imprudent management 
cowpox.” entered his diary the 11th, the 29th seventeen 
died Marblehead.” This was high rate mortality. 
August they had wave dysentery Springfield 
similar epidemic persisted from July the 15th the 
month Hanover, they had fast day and his sermon, the Reverend 
Asa Burton noted that half the congregation was 

There was worse menace coming. the end July, Colonel Thomas 
Newton Norfolk wrote the Governor Virginia about several 


Raleigh (N.C.) Messenger 12/23. 

(S.C.) City Gazette 12/22. Medical Soc. Meeting. 

Middletown (Conn.) Middlesex Gazette 4/10. Middlesex Medical Soc. New London 
(Connecticut) 4/23, New London Medical Soc. Litchfield (Conn.) Farmers 
Monitor 6/10, Medical Soc. Litchfield County. 

Raleigh (N.C.) Messenger 12/23. 

North Carolina Booklet, Vol. 16, 154, Raleigh 1916. 

(New London, Conn.) Springers Weekly Oracle 6/23. 

New Bern (N.C.) Gazette 8/15. 

New York Spectator 10/4. Dartmouth 8/18. 
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mysterious deaths Norfolk the several days past.” These 
thought were caused from the heat, from the situation which most 
those who died had lived; namely, the closely settled parts Water 
and Commerce Streets. Colonel Newton believed that the disease was 

was vastly wrong, for was the Yellow Death among them 
again and the terrible news went out. the 20th August the 
Philadelphia Gazette quoted from letter from respectable inhabi- 
tant who said that the fever has raged with for three 
weeks past. Business totally stand.” The next day the Board 
Health Philadelphia took note the situation and ordered that all 
ships coming the city from Norfolk, from Baltimore should await 
the physician the Lazaretto, and that person allowed enter the 
city unless healthy, and unless could prove that fifteen days had elapsed 
since left the plague week later paper Morristown 
picked the news Yellow Fever Norfolk, confirmed.” 

Ten days later they read Dedham the fever rages alarming 
degree, Norfolk, Baltimore, and much for the 
bilious attacks that Colonel Newton had reported. August 29th 
there were fifteen the 14th and 15th September fifty-five,” 
the 19th the 27th, 28th and 29th there were 
was not until October 29th that the fever had subsided “as 
render the publication deaths longer 

Well might Ann Ritson dread the coming the end summer, when 


Columbia’s angry fiend walks forth 
And the Country pours his wrath. 


She told how hundreds died and were buried immediately, Bell 
toll, funeral rite,” 


And those who did the corpse attend 
Were forced deluge all the floor 
And even put, the mansion o’er 
With vinegar and spice, well 

They might not the infection 


(Phila., Pa.) the 8/21. Fine $500. 

(Morristown, J.) Genius Liberty 8/28. 

Dedham (Mass.) Columbian Minerva 9/11. 

New Bedford (Mass.) Columbian Courier. 

(Philadelphia) Gazette the 9/17. 

(Troy, New York) Northern Budget 10/29. 

Ritson). Poetical Picture America, 1799-1807, Lady. London 1807. 
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Though Norfolk, Baltimore, and Providence had frightful experiences 
this year, they did not suffer had Philadelphia 1793, but was 
enough put the fear God into the hearts everyone, enough make 
very welcome the opening new ferry from Hoboken Greenwich 
(Village) greater accommodation persons traveling from 
East and West, that wish not come into New York during the pre- 
vailing enough justify the prayers and and 
the resolutions, like that Wilmington and Thanks- 
giving The Author all our that their City had been 
spared. 

Much was thought about the causes and about the precautions that 
might taken avoid infection. Wilmington paper under advice 
for hot urged its readers eat unripe fruit and avoid 
watermelons and cucumbers, they weaken the blood,” careful cold 
and wear flannel next the the New York Spectator, one 
Dr. Angelis prophesied the coming the yellow fever, and said that 
knew how cure it.” The same paper the 28th June observed, 
one can doubt the domestic origin the yellow One theory 
New York was that could prevented hot baths. Mr. Gaudin, 
proprietor the new baths 316 Water Street the finest West Indian 
style,” assured his clients that the French, who most successfully avoided 
these things (yellow fever), have not one place where fresh hot baths are 
not used. Even Guadaloupe, Grand Terre, where there spring 
fresh water, they keep boat running from Basse Terre.” 

Colonel Newton wrote the Governor Virginia again, observe that 
the fever was worse, but that the old inhabitants were healthy and 
seems have fallen mostly the Europeans,’ and was thought 
some have been caused stagnant Dr. Tillary New York 
visited nephew Mrs. Turtle, Pearl Street, who took his disease 
from excessive exercise and being wet the skin and remaining 
that condition for some time.” 


Fear the plague was primarily responsible for such attempts there 


(New Brunswick, J.) Guardian 1/28. 

(Hartford, Conn) American Mercury 2/2; also Life Journals Correspondence 
the Rev. Manessah Cutler, Boston, April 1800 entry; also Robbins diary 4/11. 

for example Aug. 15th Hanover H., Dartmouth (N.H.) 8/18. 

(Philadelphia, Pa.) Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser 9/10. 

(Philadelphia, Pa.) Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser 9/10. 

York Spectator 6/4. 

Calendar Virginia State Papers, 1799-1807, vol. Richmond, 1890. 

Dartmouth (N.H.) was dead the next day Yellow Fever. 
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were improving sanitary conditions, for the act the Connecticut 
legislature regulating the draining stagnant for the announce- 
ment the Street Commission Norfolk that filth would 
moved from front houses after a.m. every Saturday and 
other time would any rubbish allowed the The Common 
Council New York petitioned the legislature allowed regulate 
the size building that might put certain size lots, many they wrote 
they are deprived free circulating air, and the cellar and other 
parts become recepticals filth and dirt.” 

Providence was ordered that every householder should clean his 
own lots and yards and outhouses, and that lime thrown into the vaults 
the but like much remedial legislation this came too late 
(September Ist) for then the plague had 

Doctor Samuel Mitchill, Professor Natural History and Chemistry 
Columbia, foresightedly recommended the Common Council the use 
limestone building and paving streets promote the health 
thereof.” 

There were other unsavoury practises suggested complaint 
nuisance against two butchers for slaughtering cattle their own 
Boston two Vermonters were prosecuted for selling Turkies 

not remarkable that death lay literally around every corner. The 


August 24—I very unwell afraid Charles going sick. 
August 28—Charles very weak and low this afternoon got 
walked steps and fainted. 

August 31—Poor Charles much worse Day much that the 
Doctor has hopes his recovery but while there life there 
hopes. 

September 1—About o’clock this morning son Charles Faris 
died the Yallow Fever year his age. 


Acts and Laws May 1800. 

Norfolk (Va.) Epitome the Times 12/8. 

Minutes the Common Council New York City 2/3—examples: Moore Street, 
buildings near the Fly Market, and Broad Street near Exchange Slip. Later, June, the 
Council showed its willingness act, causing owners houses which were nuisances 
account unsanitary conditions fill their cellars and privies.” 

Providence (R. Chronicle 9/1. 

Minutes the Common Council New York City 6/23. 

Brookfield (Mass.) Political Register 3/11. 

Wm. Faris Annapolis, Md. Hist. Mag., XVIII, 1933, No. 
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departed Charles Faris, the August the year that began 
merrily with the 12th night cake, January 6th, and large company 
his house,” gay party that his father’s diary the 9th had 
Charles still unwell; took pill, which Dr. Groland sent.” 

Despite the fantastic nature certain cures and remedies, such the 
“electric room” St. Thomas’ Hospital, Philadelphia, the new 
resuscitative process the Massachusetts Humane Society for persons 
rescued from drowning,” certain nostrums for venereal diseases and the 
New York doctor who cures cancers,” the profession medicine was 
seriously and scientifically undertaken the principal cities. Andrew 
cott quotes, one, Colonel Clark the Mississippi Territory attribut- 
ing his recovery from fever paper Dr. Rush which had read, 
and even the small country towns difficult operations were performed. 
Dr. Bass Middlebury, Vermont, when Jekeil Tyler was struck 
polishing wheel that broke, performed upon him the operation the 

The phraseology unfamiliar. Dr. Robbins visited man insensable 
below his hips, from fall from building and observed, supposed 
his spinal marrow Troup wrote Rufus King March 9th 
that had seen Mrs. Jay, who was the first stages decline and 
“At Albany both General Schuyler and Mrs. Petram have been helped 
it” (Oxygen?). Whitwell, Boston druggist, announced for sale 
supply vegetable embrocation for sprains, bruises, and and 
several others kept supply salt vinegar for correcting the putrid and 
foul air theatres, assemblies, etc. The treatment 
the electric room St. Thomas’ Hospital Philadelphia hard 
imagine. boy received blow from hammer his thumb—after 
his fingers were immovably contracted—when all cures failed, Mr. 
Chandler took him the electric room. placed the lad the insulated 


Rub with warm woolen cloths sprinkled with spirits the body, child, 
gently shook every few minutes. Whilst these means are using one two 
assistants are employed blowing tobacco smoke into the fundament with 
the instrument provided for the purpose, tobacco pipe. Bathe the breast with hot 


the too customary method rolling barrell, suspending the 
should avoided. Rept. the Committee the Mass. Humane Society, Boston 
1800, 29. 


New Bedford (Mass.) Columbia Courier 9/5. 

(Boston) Columbian Centinel 12/10. 

Prisoner Hope 5/17. 

good Doctor’s name reminds Trollope’s Dr. Fillgrave one whose 
descendants, thanks Mrs. Angela Thirkell, still practising 
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chair, connected him with the prime conductor; drew the electric 
fluid from the forearm with needle point. After giving him such 
treatments for six days was cured.” Though the boy had relapse 
the end two weeks, reported that was cured again. 

seems fairly safe assumption that little care was taken the 
teeth, which strange because obvious they must have been 
occasion great deal suffering. Mr. Florence, Surgeon Dentist, 
his way from Charleston “to the Springs,” stayed few days 
Columbia, S.C. Here advertised stumps and aching teeth extracted 
with the greatest ease.” Panaceas were frequently advertised tooth- 
ache fluid for pains the mouth and gums.” Laudanum and opiates 
which there are frequent references were probably used more relieve 
the pains teeth than anything else. The dentists, newspaper advertise- 
ments, heralded their own arrivals they traveled about the country. 
Bruff pleaded for the patronage the Ladies and Gentlemen Alex- 
andria, assuring the timid his method cleaning preserves 
the enamel, promotes health and sweetness His prices were, 


For inserting gold, each hollow.................... 2.00 
$1.00 and 2.00 


Dr. Skinner, the father American Dentistry,” maker George Wash- 
ington’s much written about false teeth respectfully informed the ladies 
and gentlemen Springfield, that proposed spend week there. 
would arrive the 13th October, that his prices were moderate. 
referred modestly his other accomplishments: Dr. Skinner the 
only operator America who substitutes sets artificial eyes 
demonstrate the doubtful the practicability replacing eye, has 
prepared one for the orbits his own cranium (or will 
cheerfully show, placing therein any person, who will him the 
honor calling and viewing (gratis).” 

They all traveled. Greenwood with years approved practice” 
came the end September for ten days May 


New Bedford (Mass.) Columbia Courier 9/5. 

Charleston (S.C.) City Gazette 7/11. 

(Boston) Massachusetts Mercury 1/14—Dr. Perron Norfolk has large supply 
Opiate for the teeth and gums. 

Springfield, Mass. Federal Spy 10/6. Providence 7/17. 
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solicited the attention the people Providence with advertisement 
headed Art Dental.” More painful read the advertisement Mr. 
Hyden, dentist Maryland, who makes and fixes natural and artificial 
teeth the neatest manner without drawing the old stumps giving 
pain... also orrifies and plombs defective teeth prevent their 
further decay.” 

But obviously medical science seems have been designed largely 
the production patent medicine, for which then now, the American 
people yearned. Not unusual the December 2nd issue the New ork 
American Citizen and General Advertiser, which, out total about 
260 inches advertising matter, almost quarter were devoted Patent 
Medicines. 

There were bilious pills, patent eye infallible ague and fever 
worm destroying lozenges, corn plaisters. There was anti- 
spasmodic for the cure hysteric convulsions; Vermifuge 
lozenges for destroying worms chemical essence and extract 
mustard for the cure rheumatism, gout, rheumatic gout, palsy, 
lumbago and Dr. Hahn’s anti-bilious pills were recommended 
for the prevention and cure malignant fevers.” Dr. Church New 
York offered the public Patriosa Lozenges, delightfully and 
challenged the world show that his method dealing with venereal 
diseases ever failed Mrs. Elizabeth Salter, doctress,” 
announced that she cured diseased limbs, sprains, swellings and inflamma- 
Mr. Cosnay Portsmouth the inform the 
public that continues cure the most inveterate tetters, all kinds 
diseases the skin and rheumatism. purifies the blood with his 
sweet and agreeable remedies, which restore the stomach and gives fresh 
complexion. likewise cures all kinds venereal disorders.” Dr. 
Angelis from had some herb pills which were 
sure preventative against the yellow fever, remove all putrefaction and 
worms from the stomach, and also cure dysentery bloody flux.” There 
was Walsh’s anti-pertusis for Hooping cough; Gowland’s lotion for 


Newport Mercury 9/30. 

Tom’s Diary, op. cit. 5/18 “Dr. Hazard cousin?) drawd tooth for 
son Tommy.” 

Baltimore (Md.) Telegraphe 12/3. Mrs. Videl has made fresh eye 

Advertisements Isaac Burr. Hartford (Conn.) Courier 5/5. 

New York Commercial Advertiser 7/23. 

Philadelphia Aurora 9/20. 
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beautifying the face; Hemett’s Essence Pearl for the teeth and gums; 
Swinfen’s, Story’s and Bennett’s worm cakes and powders, Harrison’s 
pile lozenges and Oriental Asiatic tooth and Andrews specific 
lotion for pimples, blotches, ring worms, carbuncles, black worms, 
freckles, sunburn, and immoderate use 

must have been cut-throat business and there must have been also 
considerable profit it, and some sharp practice. The descriptions 
Dr. New-London bilious pills practically threatened 
death anyone who used accident the bilious pills Dr. Lee, Jr. 
which were equally widely advertised exactly the same manner. That 
the public saw through this some extent suggested cheerful 
letter May the Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 


Dr. Prentiss, 


Sir—I hereby certify that have been for some time past sorely afflicted 
strong propsienty (sic), take all new publications, and advertisements great 
discoveries, either Arts, Sciences, Medicine Razor Strops, and having applied 
to, and taken several the most eminent paragraphs Dr. Lee’s New- 
London Bilious Pills, and Dr. Lee’s jun. Windham do, stolen from each other 
mutual consent—also Dr. Cooly’s genuine do, with both seals whole—Newel’s 
Jaundice, Packwood’s Paste and Hopkins bow comfortable; and whole pamphlet 
the celebrated Doctor Churche’s Drops, Beware Imposters, and 
Itch Ointment,” and all purpose, till last had the good fortune get 
one your hand-bills, the first paragraph which gave great relief. however 
proceeded take the whole, and now, thank God, well ever was 
and fully confident that cure radical, and that shall never have the 
least disposition take, see anything the kind hereafter. 


am, Sir, Gratefully yours, 
Bridget Broadgusset. 


Those who survived treatments patent medicine ran considerable 
risk death from some the other popular cures and nostrums, 
indeed, anyone ever used them. 


Cure for Dysentery (in Maine)—2 ounces conserve Rose Buds, drops oil 
mint, two drops cinnamon, drachms Venice Trickal—mix well—take about the 
bigness nutmet, once thrice four times day, occasion may 


New York Commercial Advertiser 5/9. 

(Boston) Massachusetts Mercury 2/18. 

New York Commercial Advertiser 6/25. 

For what worth, record the fact that encountered Mr. Samuel 
Lee trustee the Female Academy New London 1819—Resolves and Private 
Laws 

Portland (Me.) Eastern Herald 10/20. 
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Cure for Dysentery (South Carolina)—Take large apple, remove the core, fill 
with honey comb, the honey being drained out, cover with hot ashes until rusty 
soft. Then mix and eat. will cure one half 


Cure for the Dropsy—2 quarts dried whortleberry, gallon water, put iron 
pot, boil until half gallon; press the berries through linen cloth; add one pint 
West Indies Rum—take three four times 


Remedy for Hooping Cough—take small handful garlic—throw into 


quantity melted lard, perhaps half pint; boil until the strength out the 
garlic—then rub the child’s feet with 


Bishop Asbury, whose diary records his constant concern with his 
health, and who was frequently unwell bowels tried decoction 
bark, rhubarb and which helped him January 24th and 
later March for the same trouble Stoughton’s bitters and got 
Governor Sevier put Memo” his diary May 31st that 
Seneca snake root powder was very good for worms children,” and 
also noted that salt and pepper dissolved water, and quart milch 
and half pound old bacon were good respectively for the and 

Greatly feared, and probably very frequent, was the danger being 
bitten mad dog, and the year 1800 saw quite wide, steady interest 
new cure; that the Rev. Gordon, which was the leaves rue 
picked from the stalks and bruised; Venice trecale mithradate and scrap- 
ings pewter, each four ounces; boil this all together over slow fire 
two quarts ale until one pint consumed—keep bottle closely 
stopped give nine spoonfuls, little warm, the person bitten seven 
mornings successively, and six the dog, begin for nine days after the 
bite, also some the ingredients the part bitten.” 

Even the honest treatments, given persons means, make horrible 
reading, and hard believe they can have been often effective. 
Young John Henry Tudor never well, and die within few years, 
wrote his diary April, that had been taking bark pills and warm 
bath without any good effect. June had horrible attack his 
family’s home Rockwood, with pains from the neck the hips. 
kept for five hours torments, every breath was thrice fast 
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usual and accompanied with spasms and twitches the different parts 
left side, but chiefly heart which expected would stop 
its pulsations but the care Mother and drinking plentifully 
cream tartar was prevented from having violent fever 
something worse.” Later went Lancaster recuperate, where 
suffered broken and was attended Doctor, who gave 
him great pain with his instruments and precipitates.” 

Pennsylvania, old Mrs. Hobart, February 20th, wrote her 
son, John Henry, that Mr. Roberts, who had been staying with them, 
having been troubled with headache Sunday morning, last, took 
dose salts, which also immediately operated strong emetic with 
such violent retching occasion discharge blood from the stomach, 
that continued with such emotions until about ten night, when happily 
ceased. was bled the evening and took castor oil; since has 
been recovering, but very weak.” 

seems hardly remarkable. 


‘ 


College Papers, Vol. 1797-1805: Class 1800, Misc. Material. 
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JOHN SHRADY’S HARSEN PRIZE” 
1861 


BYRON BUTLER 


was the middle May, 1860, the second week the four month 
course clinical cases the New York Hospital. Dr. Wm. Van 
Buren, surgeon the hospital, stood the patient’s bedside reviewing the 
chart before presenting the case. The senior students from the College 
Physicians and Surgeons left the windows which looked out the 
green hospital lawn and took their places benches and chairs around 
the room. John Shrady sat the front row. was thirty, 
older and more serious than his fellow students. His stocky build, oval 
face, and close cropped hair revealed his German heritage. Before defi- 
nitely deciding medicine, John had worked several years. first 
job was with the Clarkson Brothers pharmacy clerk. was then 
employed for some time bookkeeper for wholesale drug company 
and later bookkeeper for one the early Broadway mercantile com- 
panies. During the past three years, while attending lectures and clinics 
the college, had spent all his spare time the private office his 
preceptor, Dr. Robert Watts, the professor anatomy the college. 

Dr. Van Buren majestically arranged his long black frock coat and 
began summarize the case his precise manner, John opened his note- 
book and took down each word. George Hessel was nineteen. While 
helping unload ship dock, had lost his balance and fallen feet 
through open hatchway. First his outstretched hand and then his 
shoulder had hit the deck below. the time admission, the House 
Surgeon described silver fracture the forearm and bulging 
forward the shoulder. The latter deformity was due displacement 
the upper end the lower fragment upward and inward and the 
lower end the upper fragment outward, because the action the 
attached shoulder and arm muscles. autopsical verification was 
not needed conclude that this was fracture the surgical neck 
the humerus. The patient was none the worse spite his two etheriza- 
tions which were necessary bring the fragments into proper alignment. 


This essay was submitted for the Osler Medal Contest the American Association 
the History Medicine 1943. was recommended for publication the Com- 
mittee Medals and the Editors the Bulletin. 
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The amount hemorrhage was proportional the extensive ecchymosis 

over the shoulder. Dr. Van Buren closed the case and ended the morn- 

ing session with the prognosis that healing would take place and that there 
would little deformity. 

That afternoon, seated side room Dr. Watts’ private office, John 
closed the account books which just finished bringing date and 
opened catalogue the College Physicians and Surgeons for the 
year (1860-61). The college was the Medical Department Columbia 
College. Just last year, had been part the University the State 
New York. Dr. Delafield was the president and the faculty was com- 
posed seventeen prominent men—each authority his field. 
sharp-nosed, Tommy Denham, the janitor, had his name the same 
page with the faculty. And why not? had big job taking care 
the new four story, brick and brown-stone building which had been the 
new home the college for the past four years. The new school 4th 
Avenue and 23rd Street had been made possible when Dr. Willard Parker 
advanced $60,000.00 and the other professors loaned without interest 
$20,000.00 between them. The money from selling the old building 

Crosby Street also helped. When John first came the college three 
years ago, was Tommy who showed him through the large lecture 
rooms, the amphitheater which held nearly 300 persons, the amazing 
museum well furnished with rows physiologic, anatomic, and pathologic 
demonstrations, the many private offices, and the two hospital rooms 
which were used almost every day the week for clinics. also 
made point impressing John that the building had hot air furnace 
the cellar, and that was supplied with gas lights and croton water. 
beamed with pride when showed him the large, well lighted dis- 
secting room the fourth floor which accommodated twenty-five tables. 
Since the State Legislature passed the Anatomical Bill, was longer 
dangerous obtain bodies had been the case previously. Now there 
was abundance suitable cadavers, and the fee for the course, which 
included not only the use cadaver but also instruction properly 
assigned demonstrator,” was only $5.00. The dissecting room was 
popular place for the students, and John could well remember finding 
nearly half his class there Thanksgiving Day. 

order receive the doctorate Medicine, the state law required 
that the students spend least three years medicine, usually the 
office practicing physician, that they attend least two full regular 

courses lectures medical school, that they write appropriate 

senior thesis upon medical subject, and that they pass the approval 
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the medical school faculty regards medical knowledge and moral 
training. his preceptor, Dr. Watts, had wisely advised John, had 
more than exceeded these formal requirements. had attended the 
course lectures three regular sessions, most the extra Spring, 
Summer, and Fall courses, and whenever possible the various clinics held 
throughout the year. put forth effort attend regularly Professor 
Parker’s Surgical Clinique Monday morning and Professor Clark’s 
Medical Thursdays. Whenever could spare the time, 
also attended Dr. Clinique for Diseases every 
Saturday morning. Without doubt, however, his most practical and 
most sound source not only the knowledge medicine but what still 
more important—the art, came from helping and watching the master, 
Dr. Watts, skillfully guided his along the road recovery. 

John looked thoughtfully back the past three years. Although the 
substance the many lectures had heard had slipped beyond recollec- 
tion’s grasp, still remembered many the artful 
anatomy demonstrations which had been taken from the museum, dis- 
cussed the lecturer, and passed around the class when size and weight 
would permit. Nor could forget the time waited nearly hour 
look for only few seconds section stained kidney tissue through 
Dr. Draper’s awe-inspiring microscope. There was also the Chemistry 
Laboratory the school. John had been couple times, but, 
being only student, was never allowed into the realms magic its 
mysteries. Then too, his time had been costly and had nearly drained 
the bottom his savings which had put away while bookkeeper. Each 
year had paid $5.00 matriculation fee and $105.00 for tickets attend 
the regular full lecture courses. This year there was the additional ex- 
pense $25.00 for graduation fee. But John lived home and was 
spared the additional burden paying for board and room. 

John happened look the bottom the page the open catalogue 
and read that Jacob Harsen, D., had founded during the past year 
appropriation which provided for Annual Prize which consisted 
Gold Medal valued $50.00 and sum money not less than $100.00. 
win it, senior student must prepare the best written report the 
clinical instruction the New York Hospital during the preceding year. 
John breathed heavier, his pulse beat faster. needed the money. 
Without hesitation, decided try win the prize. looked through 
the pages notes which had already taken during the two weeks the 
clinical course had been session. They were concise, complete, and 
written that clear, distinct, graceful hand for which had been noted 
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since the days when had taken great delight both handwriting and 
map-drawing grammar school. Besides the pecuniary side, John owed 
great deal Dr. Watts, and winning the Harsen would 
one way showing his appreciation. leaned back his chair and 
visualized the book leather the introductory 
shaded, touched off with thin loops which formed spirals embracing the 
letters; and one whole page dedication Dr. Robert Watts—for his 
medical acquirements and gentlemanly hope that their 
friendship might continue with undimmed lustre throughout life.” 

Drs. Watson, Markoe, Van Buren, and. Parker gave lectures and pre- 
sented cases during the warm summer days that followed, and John indus- 
triously kept apace his notebook. Each night, soon and his 
father had finished the chores around the farm, John sat down his desk, 
turned the oil lamp, took out his favorite steel pen, and assiduously 
transcribed his notes, diagrams, and references from his notebook fine, 
gold-edged, book leaves which had purchased from Ballou, the 
bookbinder. used only one side the sheets, carefully heading the 
page with the chief clinical diagnosis, entering the patient’s name and age, 
emphasizing the important points the history, and noting the clinical 
changes and treatment prescribed for each case 
(John lived small garden farm located what today the southern 
part Central Park. grandfather said have moved there 
1852, when epidemic yellow fever threatened the city. 

Sunday afternoon the middle September, 1860, found John 
alone the farm. His family was spending the day with relatives. 
laid down the Sunday and thought about what editorial 
had just finished reading said about the possibility war between the 
states. Surely, compromise was beginning look impossible. John was 
glad was near the end his medical studies. would follow the 
footsteps his father, veteran the War 1812, and his father’s 
father, patriot the revolution, Civil War made necessary. 
sat down his had once belonged his grandfather, Prussian 
military surgeon. surprised, thought John, learn about 
ether and acupressure needles? John emptied the two side drawers 
nearly 400 finished sheets and arranged them piles front him. 
Under the Department Surgery, placed subchapters on: Cutaneous 
Diseases, Venereal Diseases, Burns, Wounds, Fractures and Dislocations, 
Diseases the Joints, Diseases the Vascular System, and Injuries 
the Nervous System. Under Miscellaneous Matters, included: Con- 
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stitutional Irritation, Hospital Gangrene, Bone Caries, Treatment 
Hernia, and Tumors. 

For the rest that afternoon and the following two days, John spent 
most his time his desk the small reading over all 
his underlining important passages, storing away memory 
instructive cases, and correcting errors before sending the completed work 
down the bookbinders. 

Nearly 100 pages were devoted detailed account venereal diseases. 
Regarding gonorrheal epididymitis, Dr. Willard Parker, the professor 
surgery, advised that the treatment the acute stage relied strictly 
antiphlogistic measures including leeches, anodynes, and tobacco cata- 
plasms. Mercury should only used the chronic stage. also 
wisely advised that exacerbations may brought drinking before 
cure affected. 

Dr. John Watson introduced his remarks syphilis summarizing 
the important high lights the disease has passed down through 
the centuries: Some believed that the the which 
the Bible tells was nothing more nor less than another name for 
syphilis. was known exist among the Greeks and Romans from the 
poems, plays, and songs handed down us. the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies, Burnet Gurdon, writer Montpellier, tells the disease spread- 
ing from individual individual, and student who contracted the 
disease from one his patients. the flag 
the malady was brought Europe when the French 
Army under Charles VIII returned after the siege Naples 1493. 
During these dissipated times, was dreaded plague which ran its 
course matter few days weeks, its energies times only spent 
with the death its victims. Not only does history tell that Charles 
the VIII had symptoms the disease, but also that the popes and clergy- 
men Rome had immunity from it. Charles the Fifth Spain sent 
Governor San Domingo around the year 1525. The latter wrote 
book which broached the theory that America was the land birth 
syphilis although this has been generally abandoned. The shepherd 
called Syphilis was brought life the pen Girolamo Fracastoro 
1530. Although the poem remains only quiet cloisters, the name, 
Syphilis, has spread the four corners the world, rooted the depths 
human misery, longer the quick, savage killer olden day, but now 
the slow, occult thief morals, health and happiness. 

the many writers the prolific and unsettled field syphilis, Mr. 
Ricord seemed have the best knowledge the subject. Dr. Watson 
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acclaimed his criterion for distinguishing chancre from ordinary sore. 
Mr. Ricord’s rule was, pus from chancre will always produce 
John thought that this was sound fact and heavily underlined 
each word. also stopped and pondered over the statement that Mr. 
Ricord believed that buboes are chancres under the was odd, 
thought John, that Sir Astley Cooper, famed for his powers accurate 
and careful observation, should believe that the internal organs are spared 
the ravages this dread plague, for evident that the brain 
attacked. support this was Dr. example physician 
who contracted the disease his youth and ran through the gamut 
usual symptoms. had several fractures from slight causes and finally 
his life ended with attacks and his mind deplorable 
Then, too, the chest not exempt, and there was the case man who 
perished from hemorrhage when specific ulcer eroded bronchial artery. 
give still more proof against Sir Astley’s belief, Dr. Watson recalled 
autopsy which had seen the under surface the liver studded 
with small, yellow particles which were elastic and cheesy con- 
sistency. thought the time that this condition was some way 
connected with syphilis, the signs and symptoms which the patient had 
clinically. 

John quickly passed over the pages treatment, but made mental 
notes that pills, sarsaparilla drinks, and warm baths were im- 
portant the acute form and that mercury bichloride syrup sarsapa- 
rilla was used the chronic form. Nor did forget that gumma 
the bone should treated incision and that syphilitic laryngitis was 
usually fatal. 

When came discussing the communicability the disease from 
parent child, Dr. Watson departed from the doctrines Ricord. The 
latter believed that the poison absorbed the Why not say 
once with Dr. Watson that virus has been communicated the 
man the woman, and the woman, through the medium her vitiated 
fluids the was the syphilitic gatekeeper the hospital 
who married one the young healthy maids. The wife was delivered 
apparently healthy child, but few weeks flat tubercles appeared 
over the baby’s skin. John heartily agreed with his belief 
that the secretions the male become contaminated that his progeny 
has but very feeble hold life.” 

The epitome Dr. Willard Parker’s philosophy the treatment 
burns was protection from the irritating action the air. this, 


> 
advised that artificial cuticle should formed some means—white 
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lead, oiled silk, Dr. Buck’s Mixture, which consisted solution 
gum arabic with molasses and gum tragacanth added. When Dr. 
Buck’s Mixture was applied, formed varnish over the involved part 
and was improvement over carron oil—at least because its cleanli- 
ness. Still, all methods treatment were not sufficient turn the tide 
when infection complicated the scene serious burn. 

John quickly thumbed over the twenty wound cases, three which 
had ended fatally. They included stab wounds, gun-shot wounds, and 
ghastly hole the chest sailor hit cannon ball. them all, 
John could remember best the story James Leason. Jimmy was only 
ten, little small for his age, but game and brave. According the 
history, had been swimming off the Battery Saturday night and 
came too close shore. sharp stone sticking from the bottom cut 
slit his abdomen. the time arrived the hospital, his bowel 
was protruding, and was great pain and agony. With the help 
ether, Dr. Bell, the house surgeon, enlarged the small wound located just 
below the umbilicus and kneaded the bloated intestines back into place. 
then closed the wound with two deep sutures, being especially care- 
ful not pierce the peritoneum and thus make peritonitis even more 
likely possibility. Dr. Bell placed compress over the incision and held 
down with three adhesive straps. diagram this dressing was 
entered the lower corner the page.) The next day, although 
bothered with little urinary retention which was relieved catheteriza- 
tion, Jimmy suffered from neither tenderness nor tympanitis. His pulse 
and respiration were normal. the sixth day, there was still fever, 
signs peritonitis, any other complication. the 16th day, 
the wound was contracting and doing well. Jimmy soon left the hospital 
return the Battery for his Saturday night bath, none the worse for 
the incident. 

Dr. Thomas Markoe, who had just been appointed the Adjunct Pro- 
fessor the Principles and Practice Surgery, presented the class 
the case Joseph Madah. had removed large exostosis from Joe’s 
thigh. The important part the presentation was the way Dr. Markoe 
treated the wound. had been closed up, suppuration would have de- 
veloped and would have later extended and down the thigh. 
Dr. Markoe applied important principle which was not bring the 
edges deep wound into cohabitation.” this case, used pledget 
keep them apart, that the wound could heal from the bottom 
up. Following the operation, the patient had not single bad symptom. 
Drs. Van Buren, Watson, and Parker all heartily agreed with Dr. Markoe 
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and recognized that this procedure was sound principle observed 
wound healing. 

Out the eleven cases compound fractures the extremities which 
John saw during the four months, six ended fatally. the three cases 
which amputation had been performed, one recovered, one died 
after developing emphysematous condition the (gas gan- 
grene), and one died from hospital gangrene. Four the eight cases 
which were amputated died from either the drain the original injury, 
complications the surgical procedure, infection. Although the inci- 
dent recovery was fairly good these selected cases, larger series 
would have given much higher fatality rate. 


Dr. Markoe presented the class excellent resumé the case 
Portuguese sailor, Antoine Rose, who fell from the rigging vessel and 
sustained compound fracture the femur. Antoine refused amputation 
when was advised, and his course that followed was exceedingly pre- 
carious and finally tragic. life hung brittle thread,” his re- 
serve drained most its power. first, there was caused 
the immediate effect the injury upon the nervous system. Then 
followed the the reparative requiring albuminoid 
substances. Finally, exhaustive inflammation added its weight the 
debit side his life’s balance and death relieved his misery. Since ampu- 
tation had not been allowed, the only treatment resorted was incision 
and drainage collections pus they formed. general, summarized 
Dr. Markoe, compound fractures the thigh cause such drain the 
patient that they themselves constitute fatal accident. The only 
effective treatment should cut off the extremity early the course, 
but even here there are grave dangers mortality from amputation 
nearly high from the original accident. 


Nevertheless, certain advances had been made this time look 
back. American surgery had developed the principles extension and 
counterextension the treatment fractures which had thrown 
hopeful light both the patient’s comfort and the possibility good 
functional and anatomical result. All this had come long way from the 
time Percival Pott—the famous English surgeon the last century— 
who merely placed the limb the outer side and let the heal alone.” 
Anesthesia, too, played dramatic role this time godsend the 
patient and helpmate the surgeon. 

After getting and walking around the house rest his eyes and 
stimulate his brain, John returned his papers over what him 
was the most instructive case the whole four month course. The 
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history and course was general follows: Richard Oliver was thin, 
tall, blonde, and about nineteen. left England only few months ago 
his first voyage. While working the end yardarm repairing 
sail, lost his balance and fell feet the deck. His shipmates 
picked him insensible. vomited several occasions both before 
and after his admission the hospital. remained drowsy state 
and was awakened only with difficulty. Since concussion was suspected, 
was kept quiet and treated cupping the temples and giving mild 
calomel purges. week later, when was more comfortable, Dr. 
Watson examined his swollen thigh and ankle. demonstrated frac- 
ture the femur, fractures several tarsal bones, and severe injury 
the ankle joint. long thigh splint and pulley contrivances were used 
keep the fragments alignment. the end the second week, the 
delirium which had developed, ceased. began suffer from fever, 
and slough appeared over the internal malleolus. The latter was treated 
mixture animal charcoal and balsam capaiba. When was 
definite that hospital gangrene had involved the ankle, was removed 
one the medical wards. the fourth week, Oliver began complain 
great deal pain and look more haggard. the end the fifth 
week, was deemed necessary change the course therapy and 
cut off the source which drained his already depleted vital powers. Accord- 
ingly, amputation was decided upon and performed with the class 
attendance. One the younger surgeons dropped ether cone-shaped 
mask placed over the patient’s mouth and nose. Dr. Watson with sleeves 
rolled up, drew the long knife across his heel make sure its sharpness, 
made circular incision just below the knee. 


then cut down through 
the muscle bundles the bones. 


One large artery spurting more blood 
than the others was seized with tenaculum and ligature applied. Dr. 
Watson warned the class against using too many ligatures sutures. 
The bones were cut short distance proximal the stump surface. Then, 
Dr. Watson stopped and pointed out one the venae comites the 
posterior tibial artery which was inflamed and thickened. 


expressed 
his fears regarding the prognosis. 
db db 


After the operation, examination 
the amputated leg showed that the ankle joint had been converted into 
sac pus and that the tarsal bones were soft and eroded. 

few days after the operation, Oliver seemed feel better, but the 
end the week, there was swelling the regional lymph glands, marked 
tenderness the groin, and some rigors accompanied with sweating. Re- 
membering the inflamed vein the time operation, was believed that 
the process had extended, and that now suffered from phlebitis. Two 
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and one-half weeks after the operation, Oliver was dead. the autopsy, 
suspicion became fact. Suppuration had extended the femoral vein 
into the peritoneal cavity, but the lungs, the liver, and the kidneys had 
not been involved. 

Dr. Van Buren became interested Simpson’s report the Medical 
Times and from London eleven successful cases amputation 
which hemorrhage was entirely controlled acupressure needies. Dr. 
Van Buren thought that, although all new methods carried with them 
certain amount favor, time the needles would used control 
hemorrhage instead ligatures. The patient upon whom this method 
treatment was first tried the New York Hospital was young 
mechanic who caught his hand some machinery. operation 
the time admission left the ulnar side the hand with the hope 
that might saved. But the remaining fingers became sphacelated, 
and month later was necessary perform secondary forearm ampu- 
tation. Dr. Van Buren, assisted Dr. Robert Weir, made anterior 
and posterior flaps and divided the muscles circularly. The tendons were 
withdrawn from their sheaths and divided that they would not inter- 
fere with wound healing prescribed Mr. Croskery (Medical 
Times and Volume 1860). Three common Berlin wire wove 
each two and one-half inches length were used transfix the 
radial, ulnar, and interosseous arteries. The end each acupressure 
needle stuck out the palmar flap for short distance, and neither silk 
nor hempen ligatures were used. The wound was closed seven silver 
wire sutures. Two days later, there was only slight swelling, and the 
needles were carefully removed. the eighth day, the silver sutures 
were removed. The wound healed primary intention, and the patient 
left the hospital three weeks after the operation. The details this case 
were reported Dr. Robert Weir, the resident surgeon the hos- 
pital, for Dr. Van Buren under the Hospital the first issue 
the American Medical Times (July 7th, 1860). 

Early the next morning, John was again his desk thumbing over 
the finished sheets—checking for errors, underlining, and making mental 
notes the more important and instructive cases. began with the 
case James Johnson, year old Englishman, who was admitted for 
syphilitic ulcer over large node his leg. But, Dr. Van Buren had 
said, that was the least his difficulties, for besides, had aneurysm 
the aorta. Dr. Van Buren also called attention the fact the his- 
tory that the patient had lead rather dissolute life, and the clinical 


observations that had frequent distressing cough, that changed his 
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position bed with great care and dread, and that spoke husky 
voice. physical examination, the region just the left the upper 
portion the sternum, there was fullness, pulsation, tenderness, and 
sound synchronous with the second heart sound.” John under- 
lined red ink that the change voice could attributed either direct 
pressure the trachea, stretching the inferior laryngeal nerve 
the tumor, both. (No mention made any direct relationship be- 
tween the aneurysm and syphilis). 

After discussing the case Hugh McGrade, who suffered from rupture 
varicose vein, Dr. Watson colored his discourse with some points 
history about this condition. According Pliny, there was stern old 
warrior, Caius Marius, whose veins formed knotty ropes around his legs. 
The surgeons tore out the varices one leg, but when came time 
the other, brave soldier that was, refused. Aurelius Cornelius Celsus 
practiced cutting down veins several points, isolating them with 
needles and tying them with ligatures. Recently, Sir How, Astley 
Cooper’s son-in-law, wrote monograph this procedure without appear- 
ing aware that had been preceded long ago his ancient 
brethren. This procedure was carried out for time, but given because 
was too frequently complicated phlebitis. view this, Dr. 
Watson advised the treatment that used. First, put the patient bed 
and wrap his legs from toe thigh each day with light roller. After 
few days, have him rise quickly, locate each knot, place over each bit 
elastic which then held place small adhesive 
strap, and roller again applied. This procedure should carried out for 
five six weeks during which time the necessary inflammation excited 
around the some cases, gratifying cure will result. 

John summarized his mind, the essence Dr. Watson’s precise, 
philosophical discourse Constitutional was apparent 
that the amount pain resulting from injury was more related the 
degree sensibility and the ability for functional action the nervous 
system the individual than the evident amount 
example, there was the case little nine year old girl, who without 
apparent cause, went into collapse and died, after blister was applied 
her neck. Then, there was just the opposite type reaction related 
unexcitable nervous system possibly educated stoicism, 
which excruciating pain was tolerated with minimal manifestations. The 
location pain was important, but one must careful distinguish 
the site the pain and the disease are the same different locations. 


view this, John remembered the patient with amputated extremity 
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who complained pain his missing fingers, the patient with hip dis- 
ease whose knee was found the chief source trouble, and the 
patient with severe back pain Teal’s disease where the uterus was 
found the real seat disturbance. These and many others were 
examples apparent incongruities which could easily explained the 
doctrine reflex action nerves.” 

Hospital gangrene commonly attacked open wounds, compound frac- 
tures, and amputation stumps. Clinically, the condition was easy 
recognize. Some cases were introduced with chills, but all cases were 
accompanied fever. The wound became ulcerated, foul-looking, and 
covered cotton-like exudate. soon the dire complication was 
diagnosed, the patient was removed ward which there were 
other open wounds, usually the medical service. The ward was then 
aired and washed. Dr. Willard Parker believed that the disease was due 
some sort Dr. Van Buren, the other hand, emphasized 
the fact that although the malady usually attacked hospital wounds, one 
case which presented the class occurred the best ventilated, least 
crowded ward the service which other patient had open wound. 
believed the agent which best fitted this set was 
substance analogous that which produced erysipelas and carbuncles— 


other words, something parasitical character.” regards treat- 
ment, although others used chloroform and arsenic, Dr. Van Buren 
advised nitric acid which thought caused less pain than the other 
escharotics and actually saved tissue. The disease usually spent itself 
three five days, and the patient survived, luxuriant granulations 
sprang the invaded parts and healing was his reward. 

John placed several clinical cases termed variously bone necrosis 
bone caries together under chapter Miscellaneous Diseases. These 
cases had many points common and nearly constituted disease entity. 
The case nineteen year old William Laneburgh was good example. 
Four years ago, Bill suffered from chills, fever, and agonizing pain his 
left lower thigh. The only significant fact the history was that just 
few days before the onset his symptoms, took quick plunge 
cold stream after working all afternoon the hot fields. His symptoms 
confined him bed for several weeks following this. Suppuration and 
ulcerations developed, but finally after some time only two draining sinuses 
the popliteal region remained. was then able and around 
his leg caused him little pain except after exercise. Since was not 
able his share the farm work, applied the hospital for assist- 
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ance. the time examination, probe could passed through the 
sinuses down the bone. was judged that the distal portion the 
femur was about twice its normal diameter due the large involucrum 
which had formed. the operation, Dr. Van Buren made incision 
about six inches length the lateral side the thigh down the 
involucrum. With the use trephine, mallet, and gogue, broke 
through the thick outer shell and extracted the sequestrum with pair 
curved forceps. The latter was about six inches length and one inch 
diameter. wound was packed open and the leg placed double 
incline table institute proper drainage. Eleven days after the operation, 
serious complication had developed and granulations could seen. 
the end the fourth week, the cavity was nearly filled, but about two 
months after the operation, William again complained pain and tender- 
ness over the lower thigh. Tincture iodine was applied, and following 
this large amount discharge came out the old sinus 
few days, the wound was threatened with hospital gangrene, that 
was moved one the medical wards where his wounds were dressed 
with antiseptic While passing through the medical wards 
some three months later, John saw Bill hobbling around the ward 
crutches. John concluded his follow reports the case with the 


statement that was obliged bring the case abrupt conclusion 
since longer served clinical read over the events, 
John too hasty? Might not more sequestra still present 
source further mischief 

Dr. Markoe presented the class one the private patients, intel- 
ligent middle aged man. Ten years ago, noticed small shot-like 
nodule just under the skin the lower part the popliteal 
first, caused little trouble and grew very slowly, but then, began 
suffer from attacks excruciating pain which came suddenly and 
lasted anywhere from two ten days and then disappeared. The pain 
became severe times that only opiates gave relief. Dr. Markoe 
suggested that this was excellent example what Mr. Paget calis 
the painful subcutaneous After the tumor was removed Dr. 
William Draper, the microscopist for the hospital, examined 


measured three-quarters inch diameter, was surrounded 


thin capsule, and was attached short pedicle the under surface 
the skin. section, the tumor was vascular, its cut surface, lustrous. 
Microscopically, was fibrous, fibrocellular, and places cystic 


Fig. 
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crimson flare filled the small room for instant, then flickered and 
faded the setting sun sank below the fall-turned turned 
over the last sheet—the was finished. 


graduation day, March, 1861, Dr. Delafield read before the assembly 
that John Shrady was the winner the Harsen Prize” first award. 
John walked forward and received from the President both the Gold 
Medal and the felt then that the many long hours spent 
preparing the had been worth while. 

One year after the first shot was fired Fort Sumter (April 12, 1861), 
John left for Flat Lick and Barboursville, Kentucky, act assistant 
surgeon and care for the sick and wounded. was captured once 
General Joseph cavalry Big Creek Gap, became inmate 
Libby Prison, was held hostage for few months, and was then 
exchanged. was mustered October 1864 and returned 
take his duties New York City. 

During the following years, Dr. Shrady practiced minor surgery and 
general medicine Harlem, then suburban village New York City. 
known the little father the took lively interest the 
New York Medico-Historical Society and edited the New York Medica! 
which the Historical Society supervised for period three 
years. This work fostered his life-long interest medical history and 
biography. wrote several articles and books these subjects and 
once gave sketch the Social Life Libby before the New 
York Historical Society. died November, 1914. 
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TEXTS AND DOCUMENTS 


DAVID GRUBY AND THE CENTENARY 
MEDICAL MYCOLOGY 


1841-1941 


July 12, 1841, the first communication David Gruby, one the 
most brilliant investigators the field biology the last century, was 
read the Academy Science Paris. this communication Gruby 
described the causative fungus favus and thereby established the con- 
tagiousness the disease. the course the following three years, 
discovered also the cause ringworm the scalp, the beard and 
thrush. also described and properly named the Trypanosome. 

believe appropriate this time, one hundred years after this 
epoch making scientific discovery, review briefly the life David 
Gruby and his contributions mycology and publish for the first time 
English translation his original communications. 

Gruby was born August 20, 1810 small village South Hungary, 
farmer parents. They were very poor. David was always serious, 
studious child, and even youngster determined study medicine. 

One morning 1825 his father Menachem Mendl Gruby, placed 
large loaf bread David’s knapsack, bestowed his blessings upon him 
and sent David forth, fulfill his ambition. 

Working his way from farm farm and from village village 
finally reached Budapest. Because was Jewish, was not eligible for 
admission schools higher learning. But, undaunted, contrived 
way listening the lecturers from the doorway. The Jesuit professor 
soon noticed this poor boy, became interested him and permitted him 
enter his class. 

After having finished the required courses Budapest, Gruby went 
Vienna. Unable purchase microscope, made one, and soon became 
very proficient microscopist. such attracted the attention 


Rokitansky who singled him out large class and took great deal 
interest him. 


*From the Department Dermatology, Chairman: Dr. Edward Oliver, North- 
western University Medical School, Chicago, 
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1835 Rokitansky induced Gruby publish his first paper the 
morphology pus cells. March 18, 1839 Gruby fulfilled all the 
requirements the Faculty Medicine the University Vienna 
and received his doctor’s degree Medicine and Ophthalmology. 

After graduation Gruby worked the departments anatomy and 
physiology. from his research work these departments that 
published his book Microscopicae Morphologiam 
Pathologicam.” (1) This work led the offer professorship the 
University Vienna condition that baptized. This refused 
do. 

1840 the invitation Roux, Dupuytren’s successor, Gruby went 
Paris. Here for the next eight years worked the Hospital Saint 
Louis, and the Foundlings Asylum. 

1835 when the mycotic nature the silkworm disease, muscardine 
was discovered Balsamo and Bassi, interest mycology was aroused. 
1839 Johann Lucas Schoenlein (2) assumed the vegetable nature the 
so-called dry pustules favus. Independent Schoenlein and appar- 
ently not knowing his work, Gruby presented his first paper July 
12, 1841 the Academy Science. 

may truthfully said that modern mycology dates from this point. 
fact Sabouraud said the man who discovered the mycotic 
origin all ringworm also stated that Gruby’s descrip- 
tion the Microsporon marvel veracity and precision.” 
the short period few years described the organisms favus, 
thrush and the microsporon and trichophyton. These discoveries led 
bitter discussions, the value Gruby’s research. For almost fifty 
years his mycologic studies were either disbelieved entirely forgotten. 

1854 Gruby withdrew from research work and began the practice 
medicine. This was great loss science. soon became promi- 
nent practitioner, counting among his patients the most famous artists, 
poets, musicians and diplomats. His therapeutic success was due his 
ability differentiate between organic and functional disease, and 
apply psychotherapeutic measures successfully. 

There interesting volume reminiscences Gruby written 
his secretary Leu(3) which the reader given many intimate 
glances. Gruby died November 14, 1898 the age 88. Soon after 
his death, splendid appreciation his genius and contributions 
Raphael Blanchard (4) appeared the French literature. His work was 
completely overlooked the Germans until 1926, when Rille (5) wrote 
excellent review his life and work. Reviews Gruby’s life and 
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work appeared shortly after his death both the Lancet and the British 
Medical Journal. the American literature there have been two excellent 
papers Theodore Rosenthal (6) and Barker Beeson (7). 

monument aere perennius Gruby’s scientific achievement and 
the foundation medical mycology, present six his papers 
chronological order. 


NOTE VEGETATION FORMING THE TRUE 


The most distinguished medical men are contrary opinion about the nature 
the tinea and its site. quote but the commonest opinions; Willan and Bateman, 
and Rayer, consider pustule the primary lesion, while Baudelocque, Mahon 
and Gilbert deny the existence these pustules elements the tinea. The same 
dissension prevails its contagiousness. Alibert denies it, contrary the 
majority medical men admitting it. the same way, Mahon and many others 
consider the follicles the skin the site the disease, while Baudelocque puts 
into the bulbs. The diagnosis very difficult many cases for want essential 
characteristics, and not seldom see true tinea confounded with pseudo-tinea 


and many others its kind. The diagnosis was based the following more 
less constant characteristics 


(1) the pustules localized under the epidermis around the hair; have seen, 
however, the disagreement observers this point, and have, indeed, 
seen several cases true tinea without pustules. 

(2) the depression caused the round yellow crusts; one can not, however, 
use this characteristic provided the crusts are well developed and still 
unimpaired, which very rare. 

(3) the but, beside the fact that not yet well established, 
would very inconvenient inoculate such serious disease for 
diagnostic purpose. 

(4) specific odor, which can neither detected the beginning this 
disease, nor those cases with small extension. 


All these characteristics being insufficient order establish the true tinea, 
shall expose this 


(1) New characteristics the true tinea, fairly constant and clear cut, become 
diagnostic characteristics this disease; 


(2) The physiology the pathologic product; 


(3) The special site and the relationship existing between this morbid product 
and the surrounding tissues. 


Author’s extract Compt. rendus Acad. Sc. 13: 72-75, 1841, presented the meeting 


the Academy, Monday, July 12th, 1841. the time Gruby “true tinea” meant 
favus. 
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recognize the true tinea one has only put under the microscope. 
For this purpose one can use small portion the crust mixed with drop pure 
water. One puts between two slides, and examines under enlargement 
300 diameters. One will see there great quantity round oblong corpuscles, 
the longitudinal diameter which from 1/300 1/100 millimeter, and the 
transverse diameter from 1/300 1/150 millimeter; they are transparent, 
with clear cut edges, with smooth surface, colorless, slightly yellowish and homo- 
genous. addition this, one observes small septate filaments with diameter 
from 1/1000 1/250 millimeter, transparent and colorless; general, the 
form these filaments cylindric branched according the portion the 
crust which they 

The cylindric filaments are composed oblong round corpuscles, often show- 
ing the aspect the branched filaments, the contrary, reveal transverse 
septa intervals, representing oblong cells which one finds small, round, trans- 
parent corpuscles from 1/10.000 1/1000 mm. diameter. times one finds 
granules adhering the filaments, similar the spores Torula olivacea and 
Torula Sachari depicted the volume titled Icones Fungorum Corda (Pragae, 
1841, Vol. The form these filaments establishes this character vegetables 
beyond any doubt; they belong the group Mycoderma according Brongniart. 

Since have not yet found any minute particle the true tinea not being 
heavily loaded with this mycoderma, they constitute true, essential characteristic 
this disease. 

The crust the tinea offers some very interesting peculiarities pass 
over silently. One has choose isolated, unimpaired lesion only few weeks 
old, the external surface which not crusted; therefore, one will take from 
spot where the hair does not interfere with its easy removal. The crust reveals 
then the aspect flat capsule, like the shell nux vomica, wit, the form 
disc one the surfaces which concave, the other one convex. The circular 
edge divided shallow furrow two equal parts, the superior which 
exposed the air, and the other one turned the skin. These two discs are 
yellow color their external surfaces and grayish-white their interior. The 
concave surface the aerial portion, the convex one the dermal 

The whole crust wrapped epidermal cells, much greater number 
the aerial than the dermal surface. 

There also second envelope wrapping the whole crust, composed parti- 
cles different size which form amorphous substance, placed between the 
epidermal cells and the parasitic vegetation itself. the interior one then finds 
the vegetable parasite, the roots which are placed immediately the amorphous 
substances just mentioned; the ramification, the contrary, continues toward the 
center the crust. vertical section the crust reveals central porous, grayish, 
friable tissue composed granules and branches the mycoderma; granules there 
outnumber the branches very much. the peripheral portion, the contrary, one 
sees the compact tissue the amorphous substance, where the roots the myco- 
derma are placed. 


Description the chlamydospores. 
Description the favus scutulum. 
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The granules appear the products the vegetable and they probably serve 
its propagation.* 
Summing up, each isolated crust the tinea consists two envelopes and 
collection the mycoderma being there enclosed like the fruits their pericarps. 
The contagiousness this disease becomes more probable account its 
vegetable nature, and shall have the honor submit the Academy the results 
inoculation this vegetable humans and different classes animals. 


The epidermal tissue the special site the tinea; the epidermal cells 
which due their structure approach the structure vegetable tissue, seem 
able give birth similarly vegetable tissue; one sees thus the mycoderms 
the tinea vegetating between the cells the epidermis, only compressing the tissues 
the skin without destroying it. times one finds the cutaneous tissue inflamed 
under the crust with few inflammatory cells. 

One almost always can remove the crust without hurting the skin. 

Most frequently, after the removal the crust, serious fluid exudes the 
surface the wound cover it; one sees thus the healing accomplished without 
scarring, which seems prove that the skin was not destroyed the suppuration 
the ulceration. 

The connection between the hair bulbs and the parasites not intimate one 
had assumed; because often happens that the mycoderma well developed with- 
out the hair follicles being substantially altered. times, however, the filaments 
the mycoderma invade the hair follicles and envelope the bulbs which causes the 
conical shape the dermal portion the crust. 

The hair then softened such extent that, put between two slides, slight 
compression suffices make flat and split the direction its fibers which 
easily permits the study the filaments. The follicles the skin are secondarily 
attacked the same alteration, like the other tissues the skin. 

Concerning the therapy this disease, these new facts may engage the practi- 
tioner make some new effort this direction. 


the mycoderma causing Tinea 


Mr. Gruby, occasion the claim priority raised recently favor Mr. 
Schoenlein concerning the discovery the vegetable nature certain exanthems, 
writes that the time when made his first investigations the subject, and 
even date, the investigations Schoenlein were completely unknown him. 

The results reached,” Gruby said, moreover, differ every essen- 
tial points from these announced Schoenlein Mueller’s Archive. Schoenlein 
speaks pustule which saw vegetation; the contrary, never found 


observation the spores the favus vegetation present the scutulum 
and its nature organs reproduction. 

Compt. rendus Acad. Sc. 13: 309-311, 1841 presented the meeting the Academy, 
Monday, August 1941. This the second paper Gruby favus, sent the form 
letter the Academy. Gruby gives here more detailed account his first and 
epoch making discovery, repudiating Schoenlein’s claim priority. 
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the mycoderma pustule, and even deny the existence pustules the tinea 
favosa, which (pustules) not see anything but the collection millions 
therefore, attached great diagnostic value the existence the 
mycoderma, because never encountered bit tinea not presenting it. showed 
that the mycoderma placed between the epidermal cells and that the suppurative 
stage the ulceration the skin, admitted nowadays all pathologists, not 
exist, finally that the follicles the skin are secondarily affected this disease. 
described the mycoderma all its details including its mode reproduction. 

The famous pathologist Berlin has found, his side, cryptogamic vege- 
tation the Porrigo lupinosa; but did not describe it, did not discuss the 
details its site; did not tell, which the greatest importance, that the whole 
disease the tinea nothing but vegetation; did not tell that the constant 
and essential character for the diagnosis the vegetation. 

What recall suffices show that there is, speak, relationship between 
observations and those Schoenlein. Today going complete 
studies the tinea, exposing: (1) the different degrees development the 
mycoderma’s capsule; (2) the results produced certain chemical reactions; 
(3) the results some experiments inoculation. 

peripheral disc the capsule which not perforated the beginning 
opens the center through little hole, the border which raised the con- 
tinuous development the mycoderma; the hole becomes larger little little, and 
one can see the center white excavation while the borders the capsules are 
yellow color. the hole becomes larger, the mycoderma, placed the capsule, 
arises and develops fungus until the borders disappear completely; the stems 
the mycoderma lengthen, and the spores multiply vigorously, more the center 
than the periphery; hence form results which the reverse that observed 
before the capsule was open: then there was depression the center; the last 
stage development, the contrary, the center more protuberant than the 
borders. One sees this complete development young well nourished individuals 
and when the capsule the mycoderma not crusted.” 


After having described the results obtained treating the mycoderma the 
tinea with different reagents, the author goes over the inoculation experiments 
which though very numerous, did not give the results which believed ought 
obtain. 


carried out,” says, “inoculations thirty phanerogamic plants; suc- 
ceeded only once. silkworms, did not obtain any results. six reptiles, 
likewise failed. four birds and eight mammals, results. first experi- 
ment humans inoculated Prof. Rinneker, Wurzburg, the arm; this inocu- 
lation produced slow inflammation and slight suppuration. inoculated myself 
four times with the same results. total, inoculations obtained result 
one plant only, this unique fact, however, seems interesting giving 
example human disease communicable vegetable.” 


equals our present general term: Fungus. 
most remarkable observation and discovery the fact that (human) pathogenic 
fungi are able vegetate living plants. 
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Anatomic investigations cryptogamic plant causing the true thrush 
the children. 


(Extract from paper Mr. Gruby) 


Most the pathologists consider the thrush pseudomembranous product 
secondary idiopathic inflammation; for others, however, symptomatic 
inflammation. they disagree upon the nature the disease, they are not less 
disagreement concerning its mode transmission: some medical men consider 
contagious, while others positively deny being so. 

The thrush appears under the aspect white mass covering the entire oral 
mucous membrane, sometimes spreading onto the pharynx, oesophagus, stomach, 
and the small intestine. The beginning the disease characterized small 
conic white elevations, 0.25 mm. diameter, spreading the oral mucosa; these 
elevations very soon enlarge spreading rapidly under the aspect pseudo- 
membrane adhering firmly the underlying tissue, having from 3mm. 
thickness, and covering sometimes the whole extent the digestive tract. 

one puts small particle this substance under the microscope, one sees 
composed solely from mass cryptogamic plant. order thoroughly study 
the characteristics this vegetable and perceive its relationship the tissue 
which unfolds, necessary observe one the cones isolated, appearing 
the beginning the disease. Every cone composed great many individuals 
each provided with roots, branches and spores. 

The roots insert into the cells the epidermis; they are cylindric, transparent, 
about 1/400 mm. diameter; developing they perforate whole series cells 
composing the epidermis. 

The stems springing the surface the epidermis are likewise transparent, 
septate intervals, enclosing small corpuscles; they are cylindric, straight, 1/4 mm. 
long, 1/400 mm. width; the stems divide branches which again branch 
sharp angles. These branches are composed oblong, sharply distinct cells enclos- 
ing one, two three round and transparent nuclei; their lateral portions show now 
and then spores and their ends reveal great many them. The diameter these 
spores from 1/200 1/500 mm. 

This cryptogam has much similarity the sporotrichum described some 
botanists. 

Since they are very fragile, they disjoin due the movement the oral mucosa 
and they mix with the food, being thus transported into the digestive tract which 
they finally cover great extent; children which this extension the malady 
considerable, sink into emaciation and very soon succumb. Since have not 
found permanently the white substance the thrush anything but the vegetables 
and epithelial cells and products inflammation, believe right con- 
clude that the thrush nothing but cryptogamic plant vegetating the living 
mucous membrane. 


Compt. rendus Acad. Sc. 14: 634-636, 1842 presented the meeting the Academy, 
Tuesday, May 3rd, 1842. 
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These cryptogams offer great analogy the mycoderma the tinea favosa, 
but they differ from them the following characteristics 


(1) The mycoderma the tinea favosa enclosed characteristic capsule; 
the cryptogam the thrush, the contrary, develops the surface 
the epithelium and has capsule; 


(2) the mycoderma, the beaded branches transform into spores, while the 
thrush the spores spring the sides the branches; 


(3) The cells the mycoderma are not well developed and not reveal nuclei; 
the contrary, the cells the thrush show distinct nuclei; 

(4) The branches the mycoderma are crooked, while those the thrush are 
straight; 

(5) The branches the mycoderma have cells the spot where they emerge 
from the stem while those the thrush reveal such. 


After exposure the air the cryptogam dries up, its cells become wrinkled and 
more transparent; drying with the epithelium which developed, one can 
follow the roots their ends; water they swell; milk they can preserved 
without any further due maceration water they 
not change; after the death the individual these vegetables not change their 
character, until the time when infusoria develop and destroy them little little. 


kind contagious mentagra the development new cryptogam 
the hair roots the beard (Extract) 


previous communications demonstrated that two diseases, the tinea favosa 
and the thrush children, are due the development certain cryptogams the 
tissues living individuals. Today have the honor submit the judgement 
the Academy investigations third species cryptogam which fixes itself 
the hair sheath the human beard causing disease not yet sufficiently 
characterized this time. 

This disease has its site the hairy portion the face; more frequently, how- 
ever, occupies the chin, the upper lip and the cheeks. covers all these portions 
with white, gray and yellowish scales: these scales are from 6mm. wide, 
8mm. long; they are little bit convex the center; their edges are angular, 
little depressed and crossed hair from all directions; they are only slightly 
attached the underlying skin; they vigorously adhere the hair. 

examining the scales under the microscope, one recognizes they are composed 
purely epidermal the microscopic examination the hair, however, reveals 
that its entire dermal portion enveloped cryptogams forming vegetable layer 
between the hair sheath and the hair proper, that the hair enclosed sheath 


Excellent observation chlamydospore formation differentiating from conidial 
spore formation. 

Compt. rendus Acad. Sc. 15: 512-513, 1842 presented the meeting the 
Academy, Monday, September 5th, 1842. 
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formed exclusively the cryptogams, like the finger glove. remarkable 
that the cryptogams never beyond the surface the epidermis; they arise from 
the matrix the hair and from the cells forming its sheath and they 
envelop the portion the hair remaining the skin. They appear everywhere 
with innumerable spores adhering one part the internal surface the hair 
sheath, and the other hand, the hair proper; they are much attached 
the hair sheath that difficult sever them from without tearing up. 

Except for the cryptogams, one can not find any other pathologic product, pus 
cells, round cells. 

The cells the hair sheath conserve their transparency and their normal shape; 
they are less adherent among themselves, wit, they can more easily separated 
from each other, than the physiologic state. 

One can easily distinguish the three species cryptogams the tinea favosa, 


the thrush, and the mentagra the following characteristics 


the porrigophytes 
Cryptogams tinea favosa 


the mentagrophytes 
Crytogams the mentagra 


The cryptogams live among the Thecryptogams live between the hair 
the epidermis. and hair sheath. 
They descend into the hair follicle. They ascend from the hair root to- 
ward the epidermis. 
They are enveloped capsule. They have capsules. 
They have but very rarely They have almost always granules 
their stems. their stems. 
Their spores are large and usually Their spores are small 
oval. round. 
the Aphthophytes the Mentagrophytes 
Cryptogams the thrush Cryptogams the Mentagra 
The cryptogams are lodged between The cryptogams are lodged the 
the epidermal cells. hair sheaths. 
They form fungoid excrescence. They not form fungoid excre- 
scences all. 
Their branching dichotomous Their branching occurs from 40° 
very sharp angles. 80° angles. 
Their branches are seldom striate. Their branches are always striate. 


Investigations the nature, the site and development the Porrigo 


The porrigo decalvans characterized, know, round patches, covered 
with white dust and small grayish scales and hair fall. 


This the only error the otherwise absolute correct observation and description 
Gruby, recognized and corrected first Sabouraud. The fungus does not ascend from 
the depth the follicle, but descends from the orifice into the depth. 

Compt. rendus Acad. Sc. 17: 301 presented the meeting the Academy, 
August 11th, 1843. 
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When one examines with attention this white dust under the microscope which 
covers the skin porrigo decalvans, one will surprised find the whole formed 
entirely cryptogams. When one puts hairs under the microscope coming from 
individuals affected this disease, one will notice there great amount crypto- 
gams enveloping the hairs from all sides, and forming real vegetable sheath 
around them and accompanying them from their exit the skin distance 
from 3mm. 

When one examines under the microscope this sheath which talk about, one 
sees its real vegetable structure. The cryptogams are there wonderfully arranged 
and interlaced order form solid, vegetable hose sheath around every hair. 
These cryptogams are formed branches, stems and spores. The branches origi- 
nate the tissue the hairs and constitute the inner layer the sheath, while the 
spores form the external layer. (The thickness the wall the sheath about 
15/1000 mm. diameter). The have wavy form; they follow the direc- 
tion the fibers the hair; they are transparent: their diameter from 1/1000 
3/1000 mm. They not contain any molecules their they dichoto- 
mize several times forming branches under angle from degrees. The 
stems and the are the same diameter. 

The branches differ from the stems the accompanying spores; they (the 
branches) end the external surface the sheath covering entirely with spores. 
The spores cover the external surface the sheath pressing against each other 
the same level; one sees, however, few them the surface the hair adherent 
the branches. The spores are regularly round, some, however, are ovoid; their 
size from 1/1000 5/1000 mm. The ovoid spores are little bit larger: they 
are from 2/1000 5/1000 4/1000 8/1000 mm. diameter. They are trans- 
parent, they not contain any molecules their interior and they swell water. 

shall name these cryptogams account the smallness their spores 
Microsporum. order attach this new part pathology the name this 
famous Academician who means his fine research work muscardine 
much has contributed direct the attention the vegetable parasites which destroy 
the live tissue the animals, suggest the name Microsporum Audouini, 
denote the vegetable individuals causing Porrigo decalvans. 

The tissue the hair altered the quantity Microsporum Audouini 
attached its surface. First the hair becomes opaque spots occupied the 
its smooth surface becomes rugous. The epithelium covering the sur- 
face the hair looses its brilliancy and its cohesion; falls little little. The 
tissue the hair itself becomes friable, such hair breaks even single 
flexion and there, mainly where the vegetable parasites invaded the tissue the 
hair, the hair fall little little until trace remains it. The spot where the 
hair have fallen out grayish-white, because there great deal cryptogams 
attached the surface the epidermis which became their site. Except for these 
cryptogams one does not meet with any kind pathologic product, neither inflam- 
mation, vesicles, pustules, hypertrophy the epidermis. This disease 


wit: the intrapilar mycelium the hair shaft. 
call today refractile representing mainly reserve food stuffs. 
Branching mycelium. 
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the skin ought placed new class vegetable parasitic diseases, i.e. 
new class diseases called phytoparasitic, along with the tinea favosa, 
phytomentagra and the thrush. 

The Microsporum Audouini which causes the phyto-alopecia (that the name 
suggest for distinguishing this affection) has many analogies with the cryptogams 
causing the disease described under the name distin- 
guishes itself, however, mainly its site. The cryptogams the mentagra are 
placed into the hair follicles and even around their roots; the Microsporum 
Audouini, the contrary, placed around the aerial portion the hair. The 
spores the Audouini are smaller, the branches shorter, than those the 
mentagraphytes. 

The Microsporum Audouini starts its development upon the surface the hair, 
from above the epidermis. One observes the tissue the hair becoming 
less transparent stretch from 30/100 40/1000 millimeter. develops 
tiny molecules, hardly measurable from 1/10,000 2/10,000 millimeter 
diameter. The tissue altered accompanied fibers cellules larger than 
the fibers the hair, elongated, placed parallel with the axis the hair. This 
the portion where one observes the first traces Microsporum Audouini, which 
spreading all over the hair, and from here immediate contact with other hairs 
alter them little little until they fall out pieces and cause alopecia. 

The cryptogams develop and multiply with incredible rapidity; suffice that 
one point the skin attacked have few days patch from 
covered with the parasites. The hairs the point emerging from the skin 
become grayish and eight days they break the very same place where the 
cryptogams embrace them. Hair with larger diameter resist longer. the hairs 
emerge from their follicles they are attacked these vegetable parasites: one even 
observes around the cryptogams accumulating and forming tiny grayish ele- 
vation diameter; these are the same elevations which were con- 
sidered pustules, vesicles secretions the sebaceous follicles. 

The vegetable nature the porrigo decalvans fact making this affection 
regarded contagious; this respect requires the same precautions 
isolation the tinea favosa and the mentagrophytosis. Thus the practitioners 
should make the same efforts destroy this vegetable parasite which has resisted 
date all empirical treatment. 


Investigations the cryptogams causing the contagious disease the scalp 
described under the name Tinea tonsurans (Mahon), 
Herpes tonsurans 


the nature, the site and the development the tinea tonsurans the 
rizo-phyto-alopecia. 


Since have had the honor present investigations the vegetable nature 


Sycosis barbae parasitica. 


Compt. rendus Acad. Sc. 18: 583-585, 1844 presented the meeting the 
Academy, Monday, April Ist, 1844. 
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the (Porrigo decalvans), have not ceased continue 
study the contagious diseases the nature which unknown us, and par- 
ticularly those attacking the scalp. Among these diseases there one which 
demands the attention the pathologists account its contagious nature and 
its stubbornness, resisting divers treatment attempted for its eradication. speak 
the tinea tonsurans Mahon, the herpes tonsurans Cazenave, affection 
characterized partial hair fall and the formation, spots stripped hair, 
round plaques covered with small white scales and with small elevations similar 
the condition the skin called goose-flesh.” 

examining with attention under the microscope hair fragments the tinea 
tonsurans, one recognizes that their entire tissue filled with cryptogams, and that 
the hairs are still covered with their epidermal scales, when their interior already 
filled with 

The spores these cryptogams are usually round, sometimes oval, transparent, 
colorless, their surface smooth; their interior contains only homogenous sub- 

These cryptogams from the interior the hair root the form 
group round spores; from these spores, little little, beaded, septate filaments 
arise and developing, they crawl the interior the hair tissue, parallel 
their longitudinal axis, arising straight lines. proportion the hair grows, 
the cryptogams enclosed the interior its tissue grow likewise, and far 
emerges from its follicle. The quantity spores much increased that fills 


completely the interior the hair the tissue which hardly any more 
recognizable. 


Changes involving the hair due the development the cryptogams. 


order evaluate the changes the hair undergo tinea tonsurans not 


sufficient study the fragments setting usually off the plaques the scalp spots 
where the disease well developed; necessary study also the hair not yet 
totally invaded the cryptogams and not yet broken off; one can thus see that 
only the interior the roots became opaque, and filled with spores, while the rest 
the hair entirely and completely normal. 

proportion the cryptogams develop the dermal portion the hairs they 
turn more and more opaque. proportion the cryptogams fill the tissue 
the hair, becomes gray, opaque, loses its elasticity and cohesion; its tissue 
much softened that the least friction suffices break it; its diameter becomes 
larger, without ceasing grow. 

Ordinarily the hairs break off above the skin, never equal level, 
and they leave inequalities imitating sort filament. 

occurs sometimes that the hairs break off before emerging from the follicle 
and then the (follicle) opening which should allow the hair pass, blocked with 


Microsporosis today. 
Description Trichophyton endothrix under the sheath the hair. 
Gruby made here again the only error his observation concerning the deviation 


the invading fungus, which downward from the hair follicle and not upward directed 
from the hair root. 


= 
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sebaceous material hardened the air. This material, pushed the continuously 
growing hair, forms, when removed, small semi-transparent protuberance which 
the diseased hair, softened, entangled and twisted such extent that this 
small protuberance consisting hardened sebaceous material, dried epidermal cells, 
one three sick hair differently twisted and filled with spores, has the appear- 
ance opalescent substance. probable that this was the reason why was 
considered vesicle dried pustule. 

The same protuberance connected with cells resulting from the swelling the 
hairs, swelling taking place even their dermal part, gives the aspect goose- 
occurring this disease. 

proportion the cryptogams cease developing the interior the substance 
the hair, the latter turn more and more transparent, less gray, stiffer, and the 
diameter becomes thinner until the normal state reestablished. 

The cryptogams causing the tinea tonsurans differ much from those causing 
phyto-alopecia, that impossible confound these two diseases. Even their 
site, their development and their relationship the hair tissue differ from that 
the phyto-alopecia. 

the first place, the cryptogam the tinea tonsurans formed only chain 
spores; rarely one can see stretched spores imitating branches. 

The cryptogam the phyto-alopecia the contrary, have many branches, 
crooked and wavy, with spores alongside. 

the tinea tonsurans, the spores are large; their size vary from 
diameter. 

The spores the cryptogam the phyto-alopecia, the contrary, are extremely 
small; their size but one five diameter. That the reason called 
Microsporon. 


the tinea tonsurans, the spores fill the interior the hair, while their 
surface barely changed. 

The spores Microsporon Audouini, the contrary, involve the external 
surface the hair, forming real sheath around them. 

The cryptogam tinea tonsurans starts and develops the hair roots. 

Microsporon Audouini, the contrary, develops the external surface the 
hair, outside the follicles. 

These characteristics are constant the tinea tonsurans that there not 
single hair this affection which would not reveal it. 

The tinea tonsurans caused solely the development the cryptogam which 
have already described, and deserves, therefore, classed among the 
diseases due vegetable parasites, along with the phyto-alopecia, mentagrophyte, 
porrigophyte, and aphthophyte. 


And order distinguish the tinea tonsurans from the phyto-alopecia, suggest 
that called rizo-phyto-alopecia. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


BIBLICAL ADVENTURE ANATOMY 
DAVID MACHT 


Four passages the second book Samuel are interest not only 
historically but also from the standpoint anatomy. Critical examination 
the various translations these passages reveals how difficult 
translate any language from the original. They are Samuel II. 23; 
27; IV. and XX. 10. The center interest the four verses 
the Hebrew homesh, which philologically admits but one mean- 
ing. comes from the root denoting and the literal translation 
the fifth rib” given all classical and later Hebrew exegetes and 
lexicographers accurately conveyed the English Authorized Version 
(with the word italicized and implied) 


Howbeit refused turn aside: wherefore Abner with the hinder end 
the spear smote him under the fifth rib. (II Sam. 23) 


And when Abner was returned Hebron, Joab took him aside the gate 
speak with him quietly, and smote him there under the fifth rib. (II Sam. 


And they came thither into the midst the house though they would have 
fetched and they smote him under the fifth rib. Sam. 


But Amasa took heed the sword that was Joab’s hand: smote 
him therewith the fifth rib. (II Sam. XX. 10) 


surprising therefore find that the various other versions 
ancient and modern languages there are four distinct renderings 
noted different editions the Bible. One that given the Hebrew 
commentators and the V., which rendered 
fifth rib.” the Vulgate have the expression, percussit 
inguine, translated English linguists and others as, stabbed 
him there the groin.” third interpretation found exclusively 
the Septuagint, which translates the clause follows, 


KaL ératatev QUTOV EKEL ELS Woav 


the Hebrew and denotes Finally, fourth translation or, more 


The expenses this research were defrayed grant from the Keren ha-Torah 
Daath Foundation America. 
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correctly speaking, interpretation may found the English Emphasized 
Bible and the translations several other languages. This rendering 


the words and Since these make little sense from the 
standpoint medical science, the interpreters have replaced them the 
general term belly,” for which there basis the Hebrew text. 
Inasmuch all translators render /iomesh the same way the whole 
series passages quoted, for the sake brevity shall confine our 
remarks the text one, e., Samuel III. 27. 
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The Fifth Intercostal Space 

The commonest translation this passage, namely, the fifth rib,” and 
that which obviously the most logical from the standpoint anatomy, 
not only that given the Talmud and the writings mediaeval 
Hebrew scholars but also that offered Hebrew and Christian writers 
later day. Thus the find the translations given above. 
Similarly, Samuel the Temple Bible contains the words, 
the fifth Leeser’s English translation also gives this render- 
ing, does Harkavy’s more recent version, all four passages. 

the Russian Bible published Berlin, 1922, find the words, 


which mean, 


smote him the fifth rib; 


and have exactly this rendering, the fifth rib,” the ancient Spanish 
translation Casiodiro Remi, published 1602, 


The same words are found also the Santa Biblia printed 
Madrid 1930. 
The Dutch Bible translates 


hij sloeg hem aldaar aan vijfde rib, 
does also the Polish Bible, 

przebil tom pod piate 
and the Hungarian, 


The Groin 


Turning now the Douay version, find different English reading, 
namely, 
stabbed him the groin, 


obviously verbatim translation from the Vulgate. The Italian Bible, 
Sacra Bibbia, has the same rendering, 


colpi inguini, 


and, strangely enough, the translation the Hebrew Bible put out 
the Jewish Publication Society (1917) copies the Vulgate and all 
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four passages rendered groin” defiance all the old 
Hebrew authorities. 


The Loin 


The the Septuagint unique. hard say what the 
connection between the Greek the Latin inguis, groin,” 
and the Hebrew From the standpoint pathological anatomy 
neither groin” nor can reckoned vital parts where stab 
wound would prove fatal. Probably this account later translators took 
upon themselves act interpreters and endeavored rhetorical 
devices explain the Latin and Greek translations more general sense 
referring fatal wounds the abdomen belly. These writers 
regarded the groin and the loin metonymically and sought refuges the 
ancient rhetorical device synecdoche. Unfortunately this trope cata- 
chrestic, for stretch imagination can either groin loin 
regarded part the abdominal cavity. The modern Catholic versions 
have tralatitiously adhered the old Latin interpretation. The curious 
Greek rendering, loin,” probably taken literally from the ancient 
Aramaic Targum, which has the 


The Belly 


The translation occurs many Bibles 
current use. Moffatt gives this rendering and the French Bible Louis 
Segond also translates belly,” 


there stabbed him the belly.” 


Luther’s German translation find the words, 


stach ihn daselbst den Bauch, 
him the belly,” 


and the Swedish, too, renders belly,” 


sarade hon honom till med 
underlivet. 


The Roumanian Bible gives this reading, 
acolo lovi pantece muri. 


the Brazilian Biblia Sagrada find the same translation, 


feria alli barriga, meaning 
stabbed him the belly.” 
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The Jewish scholar Meier Obernick’s translation Samuel 
1863) renders Unterleib, euphemistic term for 
belly.” 

interesting note that another Russian version the Bible 


The Mandarin Bible also translates the Hebrew belly” 


these four passages,* 


she, it. 


his 
stomach; the belly. 
the belly; the stomach. 
he. 
then; that case. 
die; dead; death. 
sign the past tense. 


“and smote him under the fifth rib, 
that died.” (II Sam. 


Hebrew Interpretations 


The Talmudic and later rabbinical authorities agree that these four 
passages the word refers the fifth intercostal space. However, 
there some difference opinion which intercostal space meant— 
the right the left. Thus the Talmud (Sanhedrin 49a) Rabbi 
Yochanan contends that the wounds referred these passages were 
the right side and that death resulted from puncture the liver. Perhaps 
the context Samuel XX. 10, which mentions shedding out the 
victim’s bowels the ground, favors this conception but stabs the left 
intercostal space, while injuring the heart, may also farther down and 
cause wounds the bowels. Rashi (1040-1105) agrees with the Tal- 
mudic interpretation while the famous Hebrew philosopher, Rabbi Levi 
ben Gerson (1288-1344) the opinion that reference made here 
stab wounds the left intercostal space, which the site the left 
ventricle, wounds which are invariably fatal. The famous Italian 
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Hebrew exegete, David Kimchi (1160-1235), mentions both views and 
leaves the reader decide since such wound either side would 
mortal. Isaiah ben Elijah Tarni (1712) maintains that the passage 
has reference the fifth intercostal space the right, where the liver 
and gall bladder are. later popular Hebrew commentator, Jehiel Hillel 
ben David Altschul, his Mezuddoth David (1770), states that reference 
made here the cardiac heart lesion, and that the most favored 
view with regard these passages. 

From the standpoint pathological anatomy, course, stab wounds 
either the right the left intecostal space are usually fatal. the left 
side, death occurs from wounding the left the right lacera- 
tion the liver fatal injury. Elsewhere article dealing with 
Biblical references the liver the writer has commented the clause, 
“till dart strike through his liver,” Proverbs VII. 23. Being the 
largest gland the body, the liver occupies considerable space the 
abdominal cavity such small animals birds and particularly fowls 
Forum, January, 1928). Hence wound the liver usually 
mortal. Whichever intercostal space meant the text may left 
the individual reader’s choice. interesting conclude this brief study 
with quotation from the admirable college text Human Physiology 
Professor Percy Stiles Harvard, who suggests that the student 
employ one these passages mnemonic for location the heart apex. 
This apex,” says, comes close the wall the chest between the 


fifth and the sixth ribs, fact easily remembered connection with 
Samuel 27.” 


CHARLES BURR 
1861-1944 


MEDICO-HISTORICAL NEWS AND ACTIVITIES 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION THE HISTORY 
MEDICINE 1943-1944 


CHARLES BURR 


EDWARD KRUMBHAAR 


Charles Walts Burr, Emeritus Professor Mental Diseases his 
Alma Mater, the University Pennsylvania, died February 19, 1944 
his 83rd year. Throughout his long and active career, Dr. Burr was 
interested and contributor the history medicine. His papers 
this Association’s meetings and also those the Section Medical 
the College Physicians Philadelphia reflected the author’s 
culture and logical, fearless point view. Many will remember the 
admonitions his audience—whether composed one hundred— 
accompanied the portentous shaking the bony index finger, con- 
veying gloomy tones some such sentiment man cannot rise above 
his protoplasm.” But took only short acquaintance with the man 
reveal that this apparent pessimism was merely shell—hardly more than 
mannerism—covering deep, realistic, interest his fellow man. 

Dr. Burr was founding member our Association and maintained his 
interest its programs and its welfare until his death. was not, 
however, frequent attendant the meetings later years least, 
account his advanced age; earlier, perhaps, account his dislike 
any form transportation except the taxicab. His only contributions 
the programs that have been able find were Witchcraft and 
Medicine (with exhibition books pertaining the history witch- 
craft)” 1932; and William Cowper, the God-intoxicated 
Psychiatric Treatment Then and Now,” 1933. 

Dr. Burr was also valuable member the Section Medical History 
the College Physicians Philadelphia since the origin the Section 
1905. For many years was regular attendant its meetings and 
made numerous contributions its programs. These were often 
nature cultural by-path, with some such title 
Johnson’s Dictionary,” Osler Man Dr. Burr served 
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Treasurer the College, Censor, Chairman the Friends 
the Library, and was Honorary Librarian the time his death. was 
great book lover and insatiable, thoughtful reader. gave his 
fine private library the University Pennsylvania, where founded 
the Friends the Library the University. was also most gener- 
ous his gifts the College Physicians’ Library, and could always 
counted contribute towards rare book purchase underwrite 
“wants from approaching auction sale. the University, gave 
annual prize for the best undergraduate essay medico-historical 
topic the time his death. 

Born 1861, and educated the Episcopal Academy, graduated 
from the University Pennsylvania 1883, where was elected 
Man, and received his the latter institution 1886. 
then pursued post graduate studies Berlin and Vienna. 

his professional career, Dr. Burr early came under the influence 
Weir Mitchell, whose assistant was for many years the old 
Orthopedic Hospital. looked Weir Mitchell one the really 
great Americans his day and frequently quoted his aphorisms; but 
his sense humor was too keen for him not enjoy occasionally relating 
anecdotes that revealed Mitchell’s well-known self-esteem. Dr. Burr was 
made Professor Mental Diseases his Alma Mater 1901; 1930 
being named Professor Emeritus. was chief the staff the 
adjacent Philadelphia General Hospital for years—in the Department 
Neurology from 1896 1931, Psychiatry from 1931 1938, and 
Honorary Consultant Psychiatry from 1939 his death. 1935 
was given the Philadelphia County Medical Society’s Strittmatter Award 
recognition his contributions the treatment and cure nervous 
diseases. The University Pennsylvania gave him the honorary degree 
Doctor Science 1933 and the Alumni Award Merit 1936. 
was various times President the American Neurological Associa- 
tion, the Philadelphia Psychiatric Society, the Philadelphia Neurological 
Society, the Philadelphia Medical Club, and the Pathological Society 
Philadelphia. began his medical writing early; for instance, the first 
paper the first program the first formed section the College 
Physicians—that Orthopedics—was given him The Pathology 
the Paralysis Caries the (1893). 

Oil portraits Dr. Burr hang corridor the Medical School 
(by Sacks) and the Library the College Physicians Philadelphia 
(by Garber) inimitable caricature Wyncie King forms one the 
collection that adorns the walls the Franklin Inn. 
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Dr. Burr was widely admired for his uncompromising uprightness, 
intellectual honesty and firmness purpose. was entertaining— 
though somewhat taciturn, and conservative—though recognized the 
inevitability change. His purse was readily opened, and without fanfare, 
especially for projects the mind; few were aware, for instance, that for 
some years gave $500 annually toward the support the Philadelphia 
Union Library Catalogue. was out and out urbanite; was hard 
pry him loose from his practice and his books; the country used 
say was fit only for cows.” misogynist, accepted women internes 
accompaniment what he, conversationally least, regarded our 
decadent times. His first woman interne decided regard female, 
and asked her withdraw when was testing cremasteric and other 
reflexes. Her service over, she complained that Dr. Burr was unfair, 
would not let her see the cases with him. His next one, therefore, 
treated solely physician and had her assist all examinations, only 
hear that Dr. Burr was disgusting old man, and on. Doubtless, the 
dilemma long since had become satisfactorily adjusted. His sense humor 
was keen and not blunted when the joke was him. Years ago, for 
demonstrating class more than hundred students patient with 
auditory hallucinations that ran particularly imagined phone conversa- 
tions with the Holy Ghost. John,” said Dr. Burr, you been 
talking the Holy Ghost No, Dr. Well, don’t you 
think you’d Well, perhaps (John goes the side 
the clinic, goes through the motions ringing old fashioned tele- 
phone with receiver applied the ear, then begins laughing, but says 
nothing). Dr. Burr: “Is that the Holy Ghost?” John: Yes, is.” 
tell what he’s Oh, couldn’t that, Dr. Burr.” 
you can John, these young men want hear.” (Repetitions) 
Finally: Well, you insist knowing, asked was talking 
that damn fool Burr again!” Fortunately, the Professor’s laugh was 
hearty that any the students! 

Dr. Burr was widely known and revered his fellow members The 
Franklin Institute, the Dickens Fellowship, and the Philobiblon Club; 
those connected with the Episcopal Academy, which was long 
Trustee; his many patients and his colleagues the University 
Pennsylvania and the medical profession. For him, his more intimate 


friends had deep and warm affection; those remaining will greatly 
miss him. 


CECILIA CHARLOTTE ASPER METTLER 
1909-1943 


* 


CECILIA CHARLOTTE ASPER METTLER 
(1909-1943) 


FRED METTLER 


Cecilia Mettler, Associate Neurology the College Physicians and 
Surgeons Columbia University, was one the first full-time professors 
the history medicine America and the first woman appointed 
such teaching position. 

She was born October 26, 1909 Weehawken, Spanish- 
French-Irish extraction and was the daughter the late William Charles 
Asper, attorney and Professor Law the John Marshall Law College. 
The classical background for her later Latin translations which form 
significant part her History was obtained the Con- 
vent St. Elizabeth where she received the and Ed. 1931. 
Her formal training history was based upon the assumption that the 
history medicine subsidiary the field history, well 
medicine, and was obtained Cornell University where she held Grad- 
uate Scholarship during 1931-33 and obtained the 1932 and the 
Ph. 1938. She was the student Professor Julian Bretz and 
great admirer Carl Becker. Especially interested early American 
history and biography she prepared theses two characters with whose 
geographic environment she came love through residence biographi- 
cal sketch James Gadsden, Ithaca, 1932 and biographical sketch 
Christopher Gadsden, Ithaca, 1938). 

The years 1933-37 were spent familiarizing herself with the factual 
matter medicine and active, scientific research. During 1933-34 she 
was attendance the Washington University School Nursing and 
during 1934-37 she was engaged neurologic research collaboration 
with her husband, Professor Fred. Mettler, the University Georgia 
School Medicine. During this period she continued independent his- 
torical research and published number papers upon details local 
medical history and physicians the Southeast. These papers illustrate 
shifting her interest from the purely biographic the conceptual 
approach and, the time her appointment Instructor Medical 
History the University Georgia School Medicine, she had become 
convinced that significant work medical history must concerned with 
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the development ideas and the environment which they occur rather 
than with the mere recountal dates and bizarre anecdotes. This con- 
viction led her abandon the traditional method giving series 
relatively independent lectures many students might interested 
and design graded series lectures which were different for each 
the four years medicine and specifically designed cover the subjects 
currently taught. This technique proved practical and preferable and was 
explained her The Correlative Method Teaching the History 
Medicine. 

Elevated Assistant Professor Medical History 1939 she had 
also been appointed Director Publicity the University Georgia 
Medical School 1938 and served member the Committee 
Medical History the Georgia Medical Society from 1939. She was 
member the History Science Society, the American Association 
the History Medicine, the Georgia Historical Society and had fre- 
quently presented material the programs the American Association 
Anatomists and American Physiological Society. 

Although staunch advocate the proposition that medical history 
should taught full-time instructor, and preferably one trained 
historian rather than Doctor Medicine, she realized that such 
appointments were beyond the means most medical colleges and that the 
burden instruction must fall upon the amateur whose importance 
preserving widespread level interest medical history could not 
lightly passed over. order lighten the task such instructors and 
students she set out prepare text which would give account the 
conceptual development each the major fields medicine and bi- 
ographical dictionary the principals medicine. 1941 she accom- 
panied her husband the College Physicians and Surgeons Columbia 
University where, taking advantage the library facilities offered 
New York, she was able obtain new original sources and increased 
scope material. constant effort she had finished the manuscript 
the first project and the initial chapters were sent the publisher 
November 23, 1943. She had also collected considerable material 
1750 for her biographical dictionary. Saturday, November she was 
suddenly struck down pneumonia and died early Wednesday, 


December Her first child, daughter, born November 28th, 
has survived her. 
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LIST PUBLICATIONS 


Combs, D., Mettler, Spindler and Mettler. 1935. Disturbances 
autonomic function following localized cortical ablations. Anat. Rec., 
vol. 61, suppl. 11. 

Mettler, Fred and Cecilia Mettler. 1936. The effects total removal 
the cortex. Arch. Neur. and Psych., vol. 34, 1238. 

cortical removal upon hematopoiesis and gastric activity. Anat. Rec., 
vol. 64, suppl., 

Mettler, Cecilia C., Hamilton, Allen, Woodbury and 
Mettler. 1936. Influence the cerebral cortex upon cardiovascular system. 
Anat. Rec., vol. 64, suppl., 33. 

Mettler, Fred A., Spindler, Cecilia Mettler and Combs. 1936. 
Disturbances gastrointestinal function following localized cortical abla- 
tions. Arch. Surgery., vol. 32, 618. 

Mettler, Fred and Cecilia Mettler. 1936. simple method for the 
preparation durable anatomical specimens. Anat. Rec., vol. 65, 499. 
Mettler, Fred A., Cecilia Mettler and Story. 1936. The cellosolve- 

nitrocellulose technique. Stain Technol., vol. 11, 165. 

Mettler, Fred A., Story and Cecilia Mettler. 1936. The Dioxan- 
paraffin technique. Stain vol. 11, 166. 

Mettler, Fred and Cecilia Mettler. 1937. Description the brain 
human cyclopian monster. Proc. 53rd Session Amer. Anat. Assoc., Anat. 
Rec., vol. 67, 18. 

Mettler, Cecilia 1937. History the University Georgia School 
Medicine, Phi Chi Quarterly, vol. 34, pp. 1-18. 

Mettler, Cecilia 1937. Two Augusta Fee Bills: Bit Medical History. 
Georgia Hist. Quart., vol. 21, No. 

Mettler, Fred and Cecilia Mettler. 1937. Description the brain 
human cyclopian monster. Anat. Rec., vol. 68, 411. 

Mettler, Cecilia 1937. Dugas Surgical Principles, South. Med. Jour., 
vol. 30, 1031. 

Mettler, Cecilia 1937. Dugas the Removal Foreign Bodies from the 
Eye. Archives Ophthal., vol. 18, 998. 

Mettler, Cecilia C., Sydenstricker and Fred Mettler. 1938. The 
relationship between the neurocytopathology pellagra and hematopory- 
phyrin, pellagrinous serum and eosin administration normal and vitamin 
deficiency protein-poor diet. Proc. 54th meeting the Amer. Physiol. 
Soc., 146. 

Mettler, Cecilia C., Burpee and Fred Mettler. 1938. The effect 
fever upon the barrier between the blood and cerebrospinal fluid 
children. Proc. 54th Ses. Amer. Assoc. Anat., Rec., vol. 70, 56. 

Mettler, Cecilia 1938. Dugas the Curability Inflammation. Archives 

Surgery, vol. 36, 
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Mettler, Cecilia 1939. List Georgia Degreed Physicians 1830. 
Ga. Med. Assoc., 28: 43-46. 

Mettler, Cecilia and Fred Mettler. 1939. Henry Fraser Campbell, 
Ann. Med. Hist., 3rd Ser., 

Mettler, Cecilia 1940. The Correlative Method Teaching the History 
Medicine, Jour. Assoc. Med. Coll., 


Mettler, Fred and Cecilia Mettler. 1940. Labyrinthine Disregard after 


Removal the Caudate, Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. and Med., 45: 473-475. 
Mettler, Fred and Cecilia Mettler. 1940. Extrapyramidal inhibition 


cortically induced movement. Proc. 52nd Meeting the Amer. Physiol. 
Soc., 127. 


Mettler, Cecilia 1940. The Central Medical Society Georgia, Ga. Hist. 


24: 145-149. 


Mettler, Fred and Cecilia Mettler. 1940. Conversion Phasic into 


Mettler, Fred and Cecilia Mettler. 1941. Effect Stimulation the 


caudate nucleus., Anat. Rec., suppl. 47. 
Mettler, Fred and Cecilia Mettler. 1941. Chronic effects striatal 
removals. Proc. 57th Ses. Amer. Assoc. Anat., Anat. Rec., vol. 79, 92. 
Mettler, Fred and Cecilia Mettler. 1941. The phenomenon: 


sign striatal damage. Proc. 53rd Meeting the Amer. Physiol. Soc., 
199. 


28. Mettler, Fred and Cecilia Mettler. 1941. Role the neostriatum. 


Amer. vol. 133, pp. 594-601. 


29. Mettler, Fred and Cecilia Mettler. 1942. The effects striatal injury. 


30. 


31. 


Brain, vol. 65, pp. 242-255. 
Mettler, Fred and Cecilia Mettler. 1945. Historical development 


knowledge relating cranial trauma. Chapt. Head Injuries, Res. 
Pub. Assoc. Res. Nerv. and Ment. Dis., vol. 24. 


Mettler, Cecilia 1944. History Medicine. press. 
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MEETING THE COUNCIL 


the call the president, the Council met the Franklin Inn Club, Phila- 
delphia, May 19, 1944. Those present were the president, Dr. Krumbhaar, who 
presided the vice-president, Prof. Shryock; the treasurer, Dr. Leaman; the editor, 
Dr. Sigerist; Drs. Burton Chance, (Col.) Hitchens, (Capt.) Hol- 
comb, Jacobs, Weinberger, and Miss Lowe, assistant the 
the secretary, Mr. McDaniel. 


Minutes the Council Meeting, June 1943. The minutes this meeting 
were approved printed the Bulletin, July, 1943. 


Report the Secretary. Dr. Sigerist, reporting for the calendar year 1943: 


very gratifying report that spite war conditions the membership 
has not decreased but has, the contrary, increased steadily from 431 1942 
453 1943 and 491 January 1944. During the past year the Association 
lost members through resignation [14 active members, constituent 
and members through death [Drs. Joseph Elward, Howard Kelly, Arnold 
Klebs, Cecilia Mettler, John Rathbone Oliver, Prizer]. admitted new 
active members. 

Except for the publication the Bulletin the History Medicine, the Associa- 
tion was inactive during the year, but Council Meeting attended members 
was held June 1943 the Franklin Inn Club Philadelphia. Minutes the 
meeting were published the Bulletin, July, 1943, vol. 14, pp. 237-249. 


Mr. McDaniel, reporting for the period January May 18, 1944: 
The following have been admitted Active Members since January 1944: 


Barth, Frances F., New York City 

Butler, Byron G., D., Tenafly, New Jersey 

Foster, John W., (in service) 

Goodfriend, Milton J., D., New York City 

Gordon, Benjamin L., D., Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Jackson, John B., D., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Johnston, H., D., Santa Barbara, California 
Kupka, Edward, D., Los Angeles, California 
Maluf, Noble R., Boston, Mass. 

Manson, Clara, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Moss, Ernest V., Baltimore, Maryland 

Olmsted, D., D., Berkeley, California 

Owen, Gilbert R., D., Los Angeles, California 
Gabor, Adolph Stephen, D., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Johnson, Edward C., Chicago, 

Fisch, Max H., Cleveland, Ohio 

Phaneuf, Louis Eusébe, D., Boston, Mass. 
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The deaths the following active members were reported the secretary: 


There was one reinstatement, that Rear Admiral Charles Butler, and one 
resignation, that Anderson. 

The total number active members now 462. 

Two deaths among the Honorary Members have been reported, those Giuseppe 
Franchini, D., 1938, and Charles Burr, 1944. These reduced the 
number honorary members 13. 

Two new members were added the group Constituent Societies—the 
Celsus Society, San Antonio, Texas, and the American Institute the History 
Pharmacy, Madison, Wisconsin. This raises the number members 
this class. 

change recorded the number [5] Corresponding Members. 

The total membership, this report read, 504 [Note: five additional 
active members were elected the Council later this 


Report the Treasurer. Miss Miller, reporting (through Dr. Sigerist) for 
the calendar year 1943: 


RECEIPTS 
1941 dues for members $5.00.............. 20.00 
1942 dues for members $5.00.................... 100.00 
1942 dues for Constituent Socs. $10.00..... 30.00 
1943 dues for 371 members $5.00.................. 1,855.00 
1943 dues for Constituent Socs. $10.00........... 200.00 
1944 dues for members 10.00 
Part 1944 dues for member....................... 
2,220.75 
1942 Subscription Bulletin the History Medicine.......... 5.00 
$2,454.62* 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Subscriptions Bulletin the History Medicine 
Check No. 134, Feb. 6.............. $1,108.00 
$1,724.00 


which $191.75 are deposited Drake Royal Bank Canada Savings 
Department, Yonge and College St. Branch, Toronto, Savings Account No. 757. 
The remainder deposited The Fidelity Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Printing, binding and stationery 
Check No. 135, Feb. 


136, March 


Osler Medal and Certificates 
Check No. 142, July 31.... 


Sept. 


? 


54.39 


63.00 


Expenses Council Meeting, Philadelphia 


Check No. 141, June 


Petty Cash 


Check No. 139, April 


Sept. 


100.83 


1942 Subscription Bulletin the History Medicine 


Check No. 138, April 


BALANCE HAND DECEMBER 


Dr. Leaman and Miss Lowe, reporting for the period January May 18, 1944: 


BALANCE HAND THE FIRST 


RECEIPTS 


1941 dues for 
1942 dues for 
1942 dues for 
1943 dues for 
1943 dues for 


1944 dues for 370 members 
1944 dues for member 5.75 


member 
member 
member 
member 
member 


NATIONAL BANK PHILADELPHIA 


Includes accounts both and Canada. 


273.65 


4.20 
1.95 
12.69 
2.40 
16.65 
5.00 
60.00 
30.00 
5.00 
5.75 
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1944 dues for Constituent Socs. 10.00........... 170.00 
1945 dues for members 5.00 10.00 
1946 dues for member 5.00 
1947 dues for member 5.00 
1944 subscription the Bulletin..................... 5.00 


this amount 20.75 deposited Royal Bank Canada Savings 
Department, Yonge and College St. Branch, Toronto, Savings 
Account No. 757 Drake. (Total deposited 
Canada 212.50) 


Total deposited First National Bank Philadelphia 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Subscriptions Bulletin the History Medicine 
Check No. March 13, 1944....... $1,330.00 
1,330.00 
Printing, binding and Stationery 
Check No. Jan. 29, 1944.............. 7.00 
65.78 
Petty cash 
25.00 
Shipping charges 
8.70 
Travelling expenses 
Check, No. March 1944............ 7.85 
7.85 
1944 subscription Bulletin the History Medicine 
Check, No. Feb. 18, 1944.............. 5.00 
5.00 
Bank charges for handling account.......... 5.51 
7.23 


BALANCE HAND First NATIONAL BANK PHILADELPHIA 
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2,076.75 


$2,329.65 


$1,449.56 


880.09 


The president appointed Prof. Shryock and Dr. Chance audit the books 
the treasurer. They reported the books order, and their report was 
unanimously accepted. 
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Report the Editor. During the year 1943, Volumes XIII and XIV the 
Bulletin the History Medicine were issued. Volume XIII had 706 pages and 
Volume XIV had 731 pages, total 1437 pages. The two volumes together 

main articles 
editorials 
texts and documents 
bibliography 
notes and comments 
reports medico-historical news and activities 
book reviews 
130 illustrations 


The various articles were contributed members the AAHM, and 
non-members, figure that somewhat misleading because the non-members 
contributed articles while the members contributed articles. 


materials especially concerning the Association, the Bulletin published the 
following 


Iago Galdston, Organizing Society for Medical History, paper that was 
written upon suggestion the Committee Research the History American 
Medicine [Vol. XIII, pp. 98-101]. 


Changes Membership During the Year 1942 [Vol. XIII, pp. 102-106}. 


Bibliography the History Medicine the United States and Canada— 
1942 [Vol. XIII, pp. 643-687]. 

The William Osler Medal Essay: The Evolution our Knowledge 
Rheumatic Fever George Edward Murphy [Vol. XIV, pp. 123-147]. 

Memoirs deceased members, Minutes the Council Meeting and Reports 
the Activities the Constituent Societies [Vol. XIV, pp. 181-249]. 


January 1944 was published the January number, 1944 [Vol. XV, pp. 
108-132]. The Bibliography the History Medicine the United States and 
Canada for 1943 print and will appear the May number. 

series Supplements the Bulletin the History Medicine was 
1943, the purpose which publish papers that are too long for the Bulletin 
but not long enough published independent monographs. Supplements will 
issued irregular intervals whenever the case occurs and financial support can 
obtained. Each Supplement independent pamphlet which 
vidually, but the Johns Hopkins Press will accept standing orders for the whole 
series. Members the AAHM and other subscribers the Bulletin can purchase 
the Supplements reduced price. Two Supplements were issued 1943: 


(1) Ludwig Edelstein: The Hippocratic Oath, Text, Translation and 
Interpretation. 

(2) Walter Pagel: The Religious and Philosophical Aspects Van 
Helmont’s Science and Medicine. 
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Supplement Number the Press and will issued the very near 
future. collection Essays the History Medicine Presented Pro- 
fessor Arturo Castiglioni the Occasion his Seventieth Birthday, April 10, 1944. 

1943 the financial state the Bulletin was the following: 


Receipts 
Subscriptions members the AAHM.............. $1,729.00 
Subscriptions the Johns Hopkins Press.............. 1,281.65 
Contribution the Johns Hopkins Institute the His- 
$7,542.46 
Expenditures 
Printing and binding Volumes XIII and XIV...... $6,628.99 
Commission Press 756.29 
$7,542.46 


order comply with Government regulations concerning the saving paper, 
the edition the Bulletin was reduced ten percent from 1,100 990 copies. 
This leaves 190 sets back numbers. have, addition, reduced the margins, 
adding words the page that the future the individual numbers can 
kept smaller. The shortage labor and the fact that our printer printing books 
for the Government has caused unavoidable delays the publication the 
Bulletin. Throughout the year were two months behind schedule and toward 
the end the year, the delay was even greater. glad report, however, 
that conditions have slightly improved and that are gradually catching up. 

The number manuscripts submitted the Bulletin for publication has not 
decreased and the moment have enough copy hand fill least numbers. 


January 1944 Miss Genevieve Miller was appointed Associate Editor 
the Bulletin. 


The president voiced the Council’s appreciation Dr. Sigerist’s work editor, 
and their understanding the difficulties under which this work was carried 
these times. 

The editor was authorized continue making all decisions regarding the 
publication memoirs the members the Bulletin, the Council expressing 
themselves fully satisfied with the effectiveness this procedure the past. 


Report the Committee Medals. Dr. Sigerist reported that the William 
Osler Medal for 1943 was awarded George Edward Murphy the University 
Pennsylvania, School Medicine, for his essay, The Evolution our 
edge Rheumatic Fever,” which was published the Bulletin, Vol. XIV, pp. 
123-147. 

Another essay submitted for the 1943 contest Byron Butler the College 
Physicians and Surgeons Columbia University entitled Shrady’s 
was accepted the Committee for publication the Bulletin. 
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Since the deadline for the 1944 award was set June decision could 
reached yet for the awarding the Osler Medal for 1944. Eight essays have 
been submitted and the Committee will examine them and make recommendation 
the Council June. 


Committee Research the History American Medicine 


Prof. Shryock reported that the annual Bibliography the History Medicine 
the United States and Canada, edited Miss Miller, was press. 

The sub-committee the history psychiatry, under the chairmanship 
Dr. Zilboorg, had participated effectively, said, the arrangements for the 
centennial meeting the American Psychiatric Association and the preparation 
the anniversary volume. was agreed that the sub-committee should kept 
existence, view the American Psychiatric Association’s reported interest 
continuing research the history psychiatry. 


Reports the Constituent Societies 


Beaumont Medical History Club Connecticut, New Haven, Conn. See this 
Bulletin, June 1944, 16: 89. 


Boston Medical History Club. 


The Secretary the Boston Medical History Club wishes report that although 
the number meetings during the year were decreased, the attendance, however, 
was the average and the response the topics the meetings was very 
enthusiastic. 

The first meeting was held November 29, 1943. Mr. James Ballard, 
Director the Boston Medical Library, gave paper English Medical 
Books the Sixteenth Century.” The second meeting was held February 21, 
1944. Dr. Louis Phaneuf, Professor Gynecology, Tufts College Medical 
School and Gynecologist and Obstetrician-in-Chief, Carney Hospital, Boston, read 
paper Marion Sims—Father Modern Gynecology.” 

The third meeting will held next November celebrate the 400th anniversary 
the humani corporis fabrica” Andreas Vesalius. This meeting will 
held under the auspices the Boston Medical History Club and will represent the 
combined efforts the Boston Medical Library, the Harvard Medical School, 
Tufts College Medical School and the Boston University School Medicine, 
well Harvard University, represented Professor George Sarton. 


BENJAMIN SPECTOR, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Celsus Society, San Antonio, Texas. See this Bulletin, May 1944, 15: 543. 


The Johns Hopkins Medical History Club, Baltimore, Maryland. 


The Johns Hopkins Medical History Club just completing the fifty-fourth 
year its existence. During the year three meetings were held. 
The first session November 1943, was devoted the celebration the 
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400th anniversary the publication Andreas Vesalius’ Fabrica. The program 


consisted the following papers (most which have been published the 
December number the 


Andreas Vesalius the History Anatomy 

Dr. George Corner 
Psychological Sidelights Andreas Vesalius 

Dr. Gregory Zilboorg 


Andreas Vesalius, the Humanist 
Dr. Ludwig Edelstein 
Some Aspects the Anatomical Material Vesalius 
Dr. William Straus, Jr., and 
Dr. Owsei Temkin 
(In the published paper the title was changed to: 
Vesalius and the Problem 


Albanus Torinus and the German Edition the Epitome 
Dr. Henry Sigerist 


conjunction with the meeting exhibit illustrating the life and works 
Vesalius was displayed the Exhibition Hall the Institute. 

the second meeting February 21, 1944, Dr. George Streeter spoke 
“The Origin the Three Germ Layer Theory and Its Present Significance 
illustrating his talk series lantern slides microscopic sections. The 
other paper, presented Dr. Erwin Ackerknecht, was entitled White Indians.” 


Dr. Claude Heaton New York read paper the third meeting April 
1944. His subject was Medicine New York during the English 


Period.” short note Dr. Henry Sigerist, The Cost New 
Orleans 1850,” concluded the meeting. 

Attendance meetings continued the same the past year. The meetings 
were held the Lecture Hall the Institute and short reception which 
refreshments were served followed each meeting. 

The following officers were elected for the succeeding year: president, Dr. Alan 
Chesney; Vice-president, Dr. Adolf Meyer; Secretary, Dr. Henry Sigerist; 
Delegate the AAHM, Dr. Owsei Temkin. 


TEMKIN. 
The New York Society for Medical History, New York 


The New York Society for Medical History had very successful year. has 
met each month from October May inclusive, the New York Academy 
Medicine. The audiences have varied from thirty over three-hundred. The 
actual membership the Society now about seventy-one members. The titles 
the papers given this year have, for the most part, been mentioned the News 
and Activities” Department the Bulletin the History Medicine. The 
officers this year were Arturo Castiglioni, Chairman, William Stahl, Vice-chairman, 
Edward Hartung, Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Bayne, recorder. 


Epwarp 
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Providence Medical History Club, Providence, Reported Dr. Roland 
Hammond inactive during the year. 


Section Medical History, College Physicians Philadelphia. Reported 
Dr. Chance inactive during the year. 


Medical History Chicago. 
The following programs were presented the last two meetings the Society: 


May Note Concerning Auenbrugger and the Long Neglect his 
work Percussion—the Novum.” Illustrated. 


April Hippocrates and the Island Cos.” 
Ralph Major, M.D., Professor Medicine and 
Lecturer the History Medicine, University 
Kansas School Medicine. 


Walter Jarvis Barlow Society the History Medicine, Los Angeles, Cal. 
See this Bulletin, April 1944, 15: 427. 


William Welch Society New York University College Medicine. See 
this Bulletin, April 1944, 15: 427-428. 


Elections. 
The following were elected active members the Association: 
Russell Jong, D., Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Samuel Fastlicht, Mexico City 
Roland Pritikin, (Lt. Col.), Charleston, 


Harold Walker, D., Peterborough, 
William Wreden, Burlingame, California. 


Meeting 


The Council voted that the annual meeting the Association held next May, 
recognizing that the Executive Council was empowered cancel the meeting, 
should circumstances make such action necessary desirable. 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS INSTITUTE THE HISTORY 
MEDICINE DURING THE YEAR 1943-1944 


PRESENTED 
HENRY SIGERIST 


Director the Institute 


The past year has been difficult one, for obvious reasons. Most 
members our staff were engaged outside activities connected some 
way other with the war, that the departmental work was carried 


more less side-line. was relieved the work with the Board 
Economic Warfare because the section which was 
Temkin continued spend half his time with earch 
Council Washington, and Dr. Edelstein was instru 
and area courses given the University under 
Training Program. Tasks that used relatively sim ore the war 
have become very complicated under present conditions. the edi- 


torial work the Bulletin and other publications the Institute absorbed 
most Miss Miller’s time. 

effort was spared, however, keep the Institute alive and active, 
and this could only achieved planning and organizing the work 
carefully. Staff conferences were held twice week for the discussion 
administrative and general academic problems the department. the 
first Tuesday every month had whole half-day research con- 
ference which the members the staff reported their current re- 
searches. The third Tuesday every month was devoted the Journal 
Club where met for the discussion new literature. The routine work 
was divided that Dr. Temkin answered the endless number queries 
that are addressed the department from all over the country; Dr. 
Edelstein was charge the Institute collections, and Miss Miller 
attended the editorial work and planned the exhibits the department 
and the Welch Library. 

result, glad report that the Institute has not lost ground 
during the past year but has, the contrary, been improved some 
ways, will become apparent from the following pages. 

would like express appreciation all members the staff for 
their cooperation. 
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STAFF 


Professor the History Medicine, Director the Institute 
the History Medicine, Acting Librarian the William 
Welch Medical Library. 

TEMKIN, D., Associate Professor the History Medi- 
cine [on leave absence half-time the National Research 
Council Washington]. 

Lupwic Ph. D., Associate Professor the History 
Medicine. 

GENEVIEVE MILLER, A., Assistant the History Medicine. 

M.D., Fellow the History Medicine. 

tory Medicine [on leave absence, Army Medical 
Corps]. 

M.A., LL. D., Lecturer the History 
Medicine. 


Dr. ended his Carnegie Fellowship the History 
Graeco-Roman Science August 31, 1943, after two very successful 
years the Institute. During the past year taught mathematics City 
College, New York, under the program. sincerely hope that 
will soon find the position for which best prepared. doctor 
philosophy classics, with thorough knowledge mathematics and 
physics, fully trained the history science, and excellent teacher, 
would asset the faculty any college, particularly moment 


when there increased demand for instruction the history 
science. 


Dr. JEAN CAPTAIN SABINE was appointed Fellow the History 
Rochester School Medicine and Dentistry, she won the first annual 
Cushing Prize the University Rochester for the History Medicine 
1938 with dissertation that was published this Bulletin.’ 


Miss ANN GMINDER (A. B., Goucher College 1942) was 
appointed Research Secretary October 1943, and from March 


history the classification human blood corpuscles. Bull. Hist. Med., 1940, 
696-720, 785-805. 


| 
| 
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June 15, 1944 Mr. Gorpon helped the cataloguing the 
portraits and prints the Henry Barton Jacobs Collection. 


RESEARCH 


The research program the Institute was outlined and discussed 
the conference October 1943. had take into account that, with 
the exception our Fellows, all members the department were fully 
occupied with administrative and general academic work, that there was 
little time available for research except night Sundays. Such 
condition obviously sets great limitations research program and 
excludes far-reaching investigations. The Fellows are poorly paid but 
have the priceless privilege being permitted devote all their time 
and energy the advancement learning. Thus they become the pillars 
upon which the department’s work primarily rests. 


Dr. Erwin ACKERKNECHT had very fruitful year. mature 
scholar, equally well trained medicine, history and anthropology, 
hard and systematic worker from whom may expect great deal. His 
major project was one very acute interest, study malaria the 
Upper Mississippi Valley from 1760 1900. the basis exhaustive 
studies the economic, social and medical history the region, carried 
out the Institute and libraries and archives the Middle West, 
came very interesting epidemiological conclusions. The study com- 
pleted and will published the near future Supplement the 
Bulletin. 

Dr. Ackerknecht continued his work medical anthropology and pub- 
lished among others paper White which discussed 
psychological and physiological peculiarities white children abducted and 
reared North American Indians. The essay published last year 
Psychopathology, primitive medicine and primitive culture” 
Hist. Med., 1943, 14: 30-67) has attracted great deal attention and 
has been used for teaching purposes number universities. 

third group studies was devoted various aspects the history 
physiology among which essay Paul Bert will found 
particular interest now that Bert’s great book high altitude physiology 
has been translated into English years after its original publication. 

Dr. Ackerknecht, finally, contributed great many critical book reviews 
this Bulletin, the Quarterly Review Biology, Psychosomatic Medicine 


and the Hayes Foundation Survey Current Literature the United 
States, 1865-1900. 
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Our other Fellow, Dr. JEAN beginner and was re- 
peatedly handicapped during the year ill health. Her major work was 
the translation and evaluation Johann Peter Frank’s Dissertatio 
magistratu, medico felicissimo 1784, that will published one 
the next numbers the Bulletin. 


Miss GENEVIEVE MILLER’s new edition Benjamin McCready’s 
treatise occupational diseases 1837, announced last year’s Report, 
has been published. interesting document, perhaps not much 
the history medicine rather the history American civilization, 
that gives good picture living and labor conditions this country, 
and particularly New York, one hundred years ago. Miss Miller’s 
annotated edition William Beaumont’s diaries almost completed 
manuscript form and will ready for the press the early fall. 

new project was undertaken which seems very promising me, 
namely, the publication the manuscripts our Henry Barton Jacobs 
Collection. The Collection includes about 300 manuscript documents, and 
while some them are insignificant and will not published, the great 
majority are very important, particularly since they relate the fields 
which Dr. Jacobs was especially interested, vaccination, the French 
school the early 19th century, tuberculosis, and American medicine. 
The publication these documents with notes, commentary, etc. 
joint project Miss Miller and myself, whereby Miss Miller working 
the English and American material while editing the French 
and German documents. During the year Miss Miller transcribed and 
annotated letters Edward Jenner, the most valuable part the 
collection. 

Miss Miller addition published descriptive catalogue our Vesalius 
Exhibit with check-list the Vesaliana the Welch Medical Library, 
edited the annual Bibliography the History Medicine the United 
States and Canada, collaborated with the Hayes Foundation Survey 
Current Literature the United States, 1865-1900, and wrote several 
papers various subjects American medicine. 


Dr. Lupwic EDELSTEIN’s study the Hippocratic Oath was published 
during the year, and with inaugurated the new series Supplements 
the Bulletin. the moment Dr. Edelstein’s major research devoted 
the development medical ethics antiquity after the Hippocratic 
period. also wrote papers Aristotle and Vesalius and one 
Sydenham and Cervantes. 
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Dr. TEMKIN collaborated with Dr. William Straus, Jr. our 
Department Anatomy study Vesalius and the problem 
variability that was presented our Vesalius celebration and was pub- 
lished the Bulletin. continued his studies the relationship between 
physiology and philosophy the early 19th century, and otherwise 
devoted most his time research different kind with the National 
Research Council Washington. 


had two graduate students working with during the year. Dr. 
the School Hygiene and Public Health wrote 
interesting study the compulsory health insurance system that was 
operation our merchant marine from 1798 1884. shows that the 
idea compulsory health insurance means foreign but has 
old American tradition. then began study the health insurance 
movement that developed this country after the enactment com- 
pensation laws during the first two decades our century. 


Mrs. the School Higher Studies the Faculty 
Philosophy engaged unusual project. Baltimore gentleman, Mr. 
Lindau spent life-time translating Chinese medical classic, the 
Nei Ching Huang from Chinese into English. When died few 
years ago, left completed manuscript the translation which, how- 
ever, requires careful revision and editing before can published. 
Under generous grant Mr. Lindau’s widow, Mrs. Veith carrying 
out the work. The revised translation very beautiful and will for the 
first time make this famous classic Chinese medicine available the 
Western world. 


have little report about own work. Much that had hoped 
accomplish remained undone because working day began 
when the office day ended, except that have now for several years kept 
the hour from p.m. p.m. free for Mediaeval and Renaissance 
studies and have sometimes even stretched 2.30 p.m. This permitted 
continue some the work had begun previously. When de- 
scribed the manuscripts last year (Bull. Hist. Med., 1943, 
14: 68-113) found text that seemed rather puzzling until closer 
examination revealed that was Salernitan student’s surgical notebook. 
was published with partial translation and commentary. 
tinuance studies Arnald Villanova’s vinis published the 
Latin text the 15th century Tractatus vino eius proprietate because 
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had been combined with Arnald’s text the German version Hirn- 

kofen. the moment completing detailed description and analysis 
15th century German manuscript the Library the Johns Hopkins 
University that contains Johannes Hartlieb’s gynaecological collection. 
short note Paré’s onion treatment burns was motivated recent 
Russian publications the bactericidal action onion phytoncides, and 
study the German translation Vesalius’ Epitome Torinus was 
prepared for our Vesalius celebration. 

had very much hoped able continue and complete the series 
Bismarck Beveridge,” because convinced that historical 
analysis developments and trends social security legislation could 
greatly help clarifying our thought making aware the 
underlying social, economic and political forces. Such study, however, 
would have required several months continuous research various 
libraries and was therefore impossible under the present circumstances. 
Since there much demand for it, however, and since deeply 
interested the subject will make effort next year and will try 
complete the work planning and organizing more carefully. 

Not being able engage any major project that required continuous 
work, all could was write few papers, editorials, tributes some 
colleagues, prefaces etc. Most these articles were published 
this Bulletin, the American Review Soviet Medicine and are listed 
the next section this Report. 

During the year also prepared new and revised edition book 
Soviet medicine that will under the title that was 
originally intended have, namely, The Protection Health the 
Soviet Union.” The moment not propitious for such new edition 
while the USSR still war and everything flux. would have 
been better wait until few years after the war, make new survey 
the spot, and then revise and rewrite the book. Unfortunately the 
book entirely out print the United States and Great Britain. There 
still much demand for it, and there the moment increasing 
demand for its translation into foreign languages. After the war most 
European countries will have reorganize their medical services from the 
very bottom, and they are obviously anxious know how the Soviet 
Union has solved its problems. The book, therefore, had made 
available again, and could not postpone the new edition had wished. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


the past, one the chief tasks the head university department 
was constantly search money that would permit him publish 
the results the department’s work. There doubt that costs 
much time and labor finance research project carry out. 
Today have the money, but have not the paper. undeniable that 
there serious shortage paper, not serious England, the 
USSR, any other country that war, but serious enough, and all 
are obviously eager cooperate with the government the con- 
servation paper. small consumers not set example, how can 
expect the big consumers save Consequently did the 
utmost reduce the amount paper needed. Since the Bulletin the 
History Medicine today the only scholarly periodical the field 
published regularly the whole English-speaking world, and since 
have more manuscripts than ever, could not reduce the number 
pages printed. saved paper last year reducing the edition 
per cent, printing 990 copies instead 1100. This very unpleasant 
because leaves with few spare sets and will ultimately prove 
serious loss, but had choice. This year made further savings 
reducing the margins, adding words the page, and addition 
used lighter paper for the covers. 

repeat that are eager cooperate with the government, but 
must add that extremely demoralizing see that tons good heavy 
paper are wasted every single day throughout the country for advertise- 
ments firms that have nothing sell the public. really not see 
why railroad company should publish 2-page advertisements colors 
glossy paper moment when are urged not travel. Why should 
airplane, automobile, steel, rubber and similar corporations use tons 
good paper needlessly and wastefully time when cannot buy their 
products? estimated that the paper wasted such way few cor- 
porations would sufficient satisfy the entire production scholarly 
books the United States. 

the meantime small fellows must struggle for every square inch 
paper. confess freely that view the existing conditions not 
hesitate publish books our department. convinced that they are 
more valuable the country than advertisements non-available whiskey. 
had change our technique, however. Formerly published all 
our books with the Johns Hopkins Press. Now that the Press has very 
limited supply paper available, shall spread our publications among 
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many publishers possible, taking advantage every unused quota 
can 


Publications the Institute. 


The Bulletin the History Medicine continued published with 
considerable delay, but glad report that from January 1944 
were able accelerate the printing and that there are good chances that 
from October shall schedule again. 

Volume XIV and Volume were issued during the year; Volume 
course publication. The October number 1943 was devoted 
the history physiology; the December number was issued com- 
memoration the 400th anniversary the publication the Fabrica 
Vesalius and the May number 1944 included series articles dealing 
with various aspects the early history public health the United 
States. 

January 1944 Miss Genevieve Miller was appointed Associate 
Editor the Bulletin. Miss Miller had been closely connected with 
the journal for number years and had assisted the editor most 
efficient way. Her appointment was the official recognition her excellent 
work. 


One Reprint from the Bulletin was issued, bound boards: 


Maurice Arthus’ Philosophy Scientific Investigation. Preface 
Paris, 1921. Translated from the French, 


with Introduction Henry Sigerist. Foreword Warfield 
Longcope. 1943. pages, 8vo. 


The series Supplements the Bulletin that had been discussed 
this journal several times the past was finally launched the fall 
1943. Three Supplements were issued during the year 


The Hippocratic Oath: Text, Translation and Inter- 
pretation. 1943. vii pages, 8vo. 


The Religious and Philosophical Aspects Van Helmont’s 
Science and Medicine. 1944. pages, 8vo. 


Essays THE History MEDICINE presented Professor Arturo Casti- 


glioni the occasion his seventieth birthday, April 10, 1944. 
358 pages, 8vo. 


The primary purpose these Supplements provide means 
publication for studies that are too long for journal but too short 
published independent monographs. The fact that included the 
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Castiglioni Festschrift into this series represents exception that was 
due special circumstances. Supplements will, rule, short 
pamphlets. 

Since the Bulletin published with considerable deficit, the Supple- 
ments will issued such way that they will not increase our losses. 
other words, they will published irregular intervals whenever 
financial support can secured when can count that returns will 
cover the costs. Each Supplement individual pamphlet which 
sold separately, and subscribers the Bulletin can obtain them re- 
duced price. The Johns Hopkins Press accepts standing orders for all 
numbers issued. the moment have about 100 standing orders, but 
hope have many more when the series better known. 

well aware that Supplements journal present advantages and 
also disadvantages. One great advantage that they are sold individually. 
The Hippocratic Oath interest not only medical historians but 
all students the classics who would not care have the other 
Supplements, while Van Helmont’s religious and philosophic views appeal 
historians religion and philosophy. Supplement that prepara- 
tion deals with the history malaria the Upper Mississippi Valley 
and again addresses itself totally different group. 

know, however, that librarians thoroughly dislike supplements. They 
justly object that supplements cannot budgeted since they never know 
how many are going published. They resent being forced sub- 
scribe them because readers the journal will probably insist 
having the supplements available also. And, finally, they dislike pamphlets 
that cause much trouble handling big books. 

Being librarian myself, fully appreciate these objections, but 
would like impress upon colleagues the following points: The 
cost involved will never more than matter few dollars year 
which not much, considering that for $5.00 subscription they receive 
two large volumes the Bulletin, one which clear gift, since the 
subscription covers the cost one volume only. Studies the Hip- 
pocratic Oath, Van Helmont, the history malaria etc. are publica- 
tions that would have bought medical libraries anyway, matter 
which form they were published. Since our overhead negligible and 
our publications are subsidized and calculated strictly non-profit 
basis, the supplements are probably the cheapest way publishing such 
studies. medium-sized studies instead being published indi- 
vidual pamphlets were collected and published volumes, librarians would 
have analyze and index them, that the labor involved would the 
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same. any rate, launched the series because there was need for 
it, and because did not know any better solution. 


The following volumes were published our Institute series 


First Series: Monographs 


Vol. and III. Harry The Jews and Medicine: 


Preface Henry Sigerist. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1944. xxiv 817 pages, illustrations, 8vo. 


Fourth Series: Bibliotheca Medica Americana 


Vol. McCreapy. the Influence Trades, Professions, 
and Occupations the United States, the Production Disease, 1837. 
Introductory Essay Genevieve Miller. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1943. vii 129 pages, frontispiece, 12mo. 


Publications Members and Students the Institute. 
Erwin ACKERKNECHT 
The American Medical Association and the Cultivation the Cinchona Tree 
the United States. Am. Med. Ass., 1943, 123: 375. 
Origin and Distribution Skull Cults. Ciba Symposia, 1944, 1654-1661. 
Head Trophies and Skull Cults the Old World. 1944, 1662-1669. 
Head Trophies America. 1944, 1670-1676. 
White Indians.” Bull. Hist. Med., 1944, 


Paul Bert’s Triumph. Essays the History Medicine (Supplement Bull. 
Hist. Med. 3), 1944, 16-31. 


Metabolism and Respiration from Erasistratus Lavoisier. Ciba Symposia, 
1944, 1815-1824. 


Metabolism from Liebig the Present. 1944, 1825-1833. 
The History Metabolic Diseases. 1944, 1834-1844. 
DRABKIN 


Medical Education Greece and Rome. Bull. Hist. Med., 1944, 15: 333- 


EDELSTEIN 
The Hippocratic Oath: Text, Translation and Interpretation. Supplement 
Bull, Hist. Med. 1943, pp. 
Vesalius, the Humanist. Bull. Hist. Med., 1943, 


Aristotle and the Concept Evolution. Classical Weekly, 37, February 
1944, 148-150. 


Sydenham and Cervantes. Essays the History Medicine (Supplement 
Bull. Hist. Med. 3), 1944, 55-61. 


GENEVIEVE MILLER 


Benjamin McCready, the Influence Trades, Professions, and Occupa- 
tions the United States, the Production Disease. New edition 
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with introductory essay. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943, 
vii 129 pp. 

Exhibit the Life and Works Vesalius. Bull. Hist. Med., 1943, 14: 
703-715. 

Directions for the Use Early American Marine Medicine Chest. Essays 
the History Medicine (Supplement Bull. Hist. Med. 3), 1944, 
217-222. 

Dorothea Lynde Dix, Institutional Reformer. Phi Delta Gamma Journal, 
May 1944, 

(Editor of:) Bibliography the History Medicine the United States 
and Bull. Hist. Med., 1944, 


Henry 

Civilization and Disease. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1943. 
8vo, xii 255 pp., inserted illustrations. 

The Earliest Printed Book Wine. Arnald Villanova, physician, 
surgeon, botanist, alchemist philosopher Now for the first 
time rendered into English and with historical essay Henry 
Sigerist, With facsimile the original edition, 1478. New York: 
Schuman’s, 1943. introduction and translation, fac- 
simile, frontispiece portrait. 

Maurice Arthus’ Philosophy Scientific Investigation. Preface 
Paris, 1921. Translated from the French, 
with introduction Henry Sigerist. Foreword Warfield 
Longcope. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. 8vo, pp. 

Medicina Bienestar Humano. Traducido del inglés por Prof. 
Vicente Quintero. Buenos Aires: Ediciones Iman, 1943. Small 8vo, 
163 pp., illustrations the text. 

medicina socializada Union Sovietica. Traducido por Doctor José 
Lopez Sanchez. Habana: Editorial Paginas, 1944, 8vo., xxxi 347 pp. 

War and Medicine. Centaur, March 1944, 49: 211-217. 

Section Looks Forward. Bull., March 1944, 

Psychiatry Europe the Middle the Nineteenth Century. In: One 
Hundred Years American Psychiatry. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1944, 29-43. 

Twenty-five Years Health Work the Soviet Union. Am. Rev. Soviet 
Med., Oct. 1943, 67-78. 

Medical Care Through Medical Centres the Soviet Union. Dec. 
1943, 176-190. 

Rural Health Services the Soviet Union. Feb. 1944, 

The Johns Hopkins Institute the History Medicine During the Year 
1942-1943. Bull. Hist. Med., 1943, 

Tribute Max Neuburger the Occasion His 75th Birthday, December 
1943. Ibid., 1943, 14: 417-421. 

Salernitan Student’s Surgical Notebook. 1943, 14: 505-516. 

The Spelling Proper Names, the Importance Being Ernest. 

1943, 14: 521-524. 
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Commemorating Andreas Vesalius. 1943, 14: 541-546. 

Albanus Torinus and the German Edition the Epitome Vesalius. 
1943, 14: 652-666. 

The Study Medicine Wartime. 1944, 15: 1-14. 

Ambroise Paré’s Onion Treatment Burns. 1944, 15: 143-149. 

Fifteenth Century Treatise Wine. 1944, 15: 189-200. 

The University the Crossroads. 1944, 


The Cost Illness the City New Orleans 1850. 1944, 15: 
498-507. 


Classics Medicine. 1944, 16: 1-12. 
Arturo Castiglioni His Seventieth Birthday, 
April 10, 1944. Essays the History Medicine (Supplement Bull. 
Hist. Med. 3), 1944, 1-7. 
TEMKIN 


Antimalarial Drugs, General Outline (with Elizabeth Ramsey). Office 
Medical Information, National Research Council, Division Medical 
Sciences. Washington, March, 1944. 

Vesalius and the Problem Variability (with William Straus, Jr.). 
Bull. Hist. Med., 1943, 14: 609-633. 

MILTON TERRIS 


Early System Compulsory Health Insurance the United States, 
1798-1884. Bull. Hist. Med., 1944, 15: 433-444. 
VEITH 


Government Control and Medicine Eleventh Century China. Bull. Hist. 
Med., 1943, 14: 159-172. 


IV. COURSES 


During the academic year 1943-1944 five new courses were given that 
had never offered before. 

the last few years there was increasing demand from the student 
body for instruction philosophy. felt that was the more im- 
portant satisfy this demand since the college preparation our students 
becoming very sketchy. Consequently Dr. Edelstein gave much appre- 
ciated 6-month course Main Currents Philosophical Thought. was 
given Tuesday from and the discussions following the lecture 
often lasted until after o’clock. Dr. Edelstein also gave 2-month course 
Medical Education and Ethics Antiquity. 

had felt for long time that special course should given the 
History American Medicine. Miss Miller gave such course during 
the second quarter, and will repeat and develop the future. 

The seminars the History Chinese Medicine that Dr. Hume 


a 
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inaugurated the past were continued, and this year gave three semi- 
nars Pediatrics China December 1943. 

connection with the preparation the new edition book 
Soviet medicine, gave 4-month course, one hour week, The 
Protection Health the Soviet Union. was probably the first time 
that such course was given any American university. think that 
students medicine and public health should informed about the 
organization medicine foreign countries, and seems obvious that 
country that has made such novel departures and much progress 
the last years should given careful attention. 

The program did not any way interfere with instruction, 
and the attendance our courses was good had ever been the 
past. 

The complete program instruction was the following 


Academic Year 1943-1944 
INTRODUCTORY AND GENERAL COURSES 


Use the Library. Dr. First quarter. Three hours, groups. 
Greek and Latin Terminology Modern Medicine. Dr. First 
quarter, four lectures. 
Outlines the History Medicine. Dr. First quarter, two hours 
weekly. 
The Historical Foundations the Present World Conflict. Dr. 
Third quarter, one hour weekly. 


SEMINAR THE History MEDICINE 
Medical Education and Ethics Antiquity. Dr. Second quarter, 
one hour weekly. 
Introduction the History American Medicine. Miss Second 
quarter, one hour weekly. 
Pediatrics China. Dr. Hume. First quarter, three seminars. 


SEMINAR THE SOCIOLOGY MEDICINE 


Introduction the Sociology and Economics Medicine. Dr. 
First and second quarters, one hour and half weekly. 

The Protection Health the Soviet Union. Dr. Sicerist. Third and 
fourth quarters, one hour weekly. 


SEMINAR THE PHILOSOPHY MEDICINE 


10. Main Currents Philosophical Thought. Dr. Second, third, and 
fourth quarters, one hour weekly with discussion following. 
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Research Conference. Dr. and staff. First Tuesday every month, 
whole day half day. 


12. Journal Club. Dr. and staff. Third Tuesday every month, half 


LECTURES CORNELL UNIVERSITY AND CANADA 


During the summer 1943 Cornell University gave 16-week course, 
Intensive Study Contemporary Russian Civilization, directed Pro- 
fessor Ernest Simmons. The program consisted five main courses 
Soviet literature, history, government, economics, and social institu- 
tions and life, supplemented weekly workshop seminars. was invited 
conduct workshop seminar Soviet Medicine and Health from July 
26-31 and found extremely stimulating experience. The course, 
giving cross-section through the civilization country, was novel 
experiment American academic instruction, and was successful that 
will repeated. 

From February 7-14, 1944 gave lectures, addresses and broadcasts 
Canada under the auspices the Health League Canada. Besides 


addressing public meetings and conferences called the Health League, 
spoke the following groups: 


Toronto: Academy Medicine 


Ottawa: Security Committee the House Commons 
Ottawa Council Social Agencies 
Medico-Chirurgical Faculty 

Montreal: Société Médicale Montréal, Université Montréal 
Medico-Chirurgical Society 
Staff Municipal Health Services 
Quebec Branch the National Council Canadian-Soviet Friend- 

ship 
Alpha Delta Chapter Alpha Kappa Kappa Fraternity 
Swiss National Society 
The subjects discussed included: 


Medical Care for All the People 

Developments and Trends Social Security Legislation 

Health Insurance Versus State Medicine 

Health Services and Social Security the USSR 

Medicine and Human Welfare 

L’Histoire Médecine Médecine Sociale 

Problémes Médecine Sociale 

L’Institut d’Histoire Médecine Université Johns Hopkins 


The address given before the Social Security Committee the House 
Commons will published with the discussion that followed the 
Canadian Journal Public Health. 
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deeply appreciative the delightful hospitality extended 
the three cities members the Canadian government, the enthusi- 
astic officers the Health League Canada, the Mayor Montreal, and 
other members the city administration, the many English and French- 
speaking colleagues, and other individuals who made short visit most 
inspiring and pleasant one. was very interesting and encouraging see 
the country moment when people and government are equally 
determined make social security reality. 


VI. OTHER LECTURES 


The following lectures were given members the Institute outside 
the regular courses 


Erwin ACKERKNECHT 


November Primitive Medicine: Some Old Errors and New Approach. 
The New York Society for Medical History, New York 
February 21, 1944 White Indians.” 
The Johns Hopkins Medical History Club, Baltimore, Md. 
May 19, 1944 Malaria, Quinine, Mosquitoes. 
Anthropo-Geographical Club, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 
EDELSTEIN 


November 1943 Vesalius, the Humanist. 
The Johns Hopkins Medical History Club, Baltimore, Md. 
November The Asclepius Cult and Its Significance Ancient Religion. 
The History Ideas Club, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Henry 


September 17, 1943 Medicine Russia. 
The Johns Hopkins Nurses Alumnae Association, Balti- 


more, Md. 
September Russian Medicine: Past and Present. 
The New York Society for Medical History, New York 
October Trends Medical Education. 


The New York Academy Medicine, Committee Medi- 
cine and the Changing Order, New York 


October Problems Medical Education. 
Harvard Medical School, Curriculum Committee, Boston, 
Mass. 
October Soviet Medicine: From Peace War. 


The New York County Chapter the American Soviet 
Medical Society, New York 


: 
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November 


November 


November 


December 


December 


January 1944 
January 


February 


February 


March 


March 


March 


March 


March 


April 


April 


April 
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Albanus Torinus and the German Edition the Epitome. 
The Johns Hopkins Medical History Club, Baltimore, Md. 
Russian Medicine: Past and Present. 
Sigma Lecture, Duke University School Medi- 
cine, Durham, 
Soviet Medicine: From Peace War. 
Seventh Annual National Convention, Canadian Associa- 
tion Medical Students and Internes, Toronto, Ont. 
Some Factors the Rise Modern Medical Science. 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
Problems Facing the University. 
The History Ideas Club, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Trends Social Security Legislation. 
The Lecture Group, Baltimore, Md. 
Soviet Science and Health. 
The East and West Association, New York 
World Transition. 
Commemoration Address, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 
Music Medicine. 
The Bach Circle New York, New York 
The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. 


Second Health Conference, Medical Research Institute, 
UAW-CIO, Detroit, Mich. 


Soviet Medicine. 
Detroit Chapter, National Council American-Soviet 
Friendship, Detroit, Mich. 
Social Security and Senate Bill 1161. 
Welch Chapter, Association Internes and Medical Stu- 
dents, Baltimore, Md. 
Medical Services the Post-War World. 
International Relations Club, The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md. 
Advances Soviet Medicine. 
Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting, The Clinical Society 
Genito-Urinary Surgeons, Baltimore, Md. 
The Cost Illness New Orleans 1850. 
The Johns Hopkins Medical History Club, Baltimore, Md. 
Doctor and Patient under System National Health 
Insurance. 
Physicians Forum, New York 
Dr. Lettsom Tea. 
The Tudor and Stuart Club, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 
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TEMKIN 


November Aspects the Anatomical Material Vesalius (with 
Dr. William Straus, Jr.). 


The Johns Hopkins Medical History Club, Baltimore, Md. 
December Vesalius. 


St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


During the past year members the Institute attended the following 
conventions and 
Vesalius Celebration, Historical Library, Yale University School Medicine, 
New Haven, Conn., October 30, 1943 and Miss 


Seventh Annual National Conference, Canadian Association Medical Stu- 
dents and Internes, Toronto, Ont., November 19-21, 1943 [Dr. 


History Science Society, New York Meeting, December 29-30, 1943 [Dr. 


VIII. COLLECTIONS THE INSTITUTE 


great effort was made improve the condition our collections. 
Dr. Edelstein and Miss Brock devoted much time and labor the cata- 
loguing the Picture Collection. For any given picture they made 
master card with full bibliographical and archaeological references, and 
many index cards the object required. During the year they catalogued 
325 items, and there are good chances that the catalogue will com- 
pleted within the next academic year, whereupon will become possible 
draw program for the planful and systematic extension the 
collection. 

have good news also concerning the Henry Barton Jacobs Collec- 
tion. The University appointed Curator Fine Arts, Miss Sarah 
Freeman, very able and energetic worker. One her functions 
make complete inventory all objects art owned the University. 
She therefore will catalogue the medals and prints the Jacobs Collection, 
and thus have guarantee that the work will done the most 

competent way. last may hope have the catalogue published 
not too distant future. 

The Collection Books was catalogued the past the cata- 
loguing department the Welch Library, and are much indebted 
Miss Sue Williams and Miss Ethel Stockbridge for their excellent services. 
Good progress has been made the classification 18th century books 


4 
4 
f 
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that had previously been kept one the vaults but are now, for lack 
space, removed the stacks. 

Reprints were catalogued Mrs. Ethel Sollogub, student nurse 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, who very generously volunteered her services 
the Institute. The collection not quite date present, but 
the number reprints received during the year was not large, shall 
able catch without difficulty. 

The cataloguing the Collection Portraits was completed during 
the year through the good services Mrs. Marjorie Wright and Mrs. 
Mary Nottingham the Welch Library Staff. now includes over 
9000 items and probably one the best collections portraits 
physicians and scientists the country. 

The other collections are all workable condition and not require 
any comments. 

During the year the collections were increased by: 


The large number portraits includes collections given the past 
Dr. Howard Kelly and the Fisher Collection engravings which came 
into the possession the Johns Hopkins Hospital its early years. 
These portraits had never been properly catalogued previously. They 
have now been incorporated with the Institute collections and are there- 
fore more accessible. 


IX. EXHIBITS 


the first half the year our exhibits showed marked improvement. 
Later when all members the Institute were very much overworked the 
program fell off considerably. good exhibition program has pre- 
pared very carefully, and with small staff working constantly under great 
pressure obviously not easy carry out such program throughout 
the year. 

had three types current exhibits 
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(in the Exhibition Hall the Institute) 


Life and Works Andreas Vesalius (November-May) 

This was carefully planned exhibit prepared the occasion the Vesalius 
Celebration the Johns Hopkins Medical History Club. Through combination 
pictures and books with running text, gave good view Vesalius’ achieve- 
ments against the background his time. catalogue was published Miss 
Miller. 


Great Books Medicine (June 


display some the books that have influenced the course medicine most 


deeply, from the Egyptian papyri our days, most them original, some 
reproduction. 


Welch Library) 


this section commented current events, illustrating the part played 
medicine regions that were the news. October while the battle 
Salerno was full force, student stopped the street and said hoped that 
the Medical School Salerno would not destroyed. explained him that 
the School Salerno had flourished the 12th century and had been closed 
definitely the time Napoleon. Then occurred that might worth- 
while express this exhibit. Consequently devoted these student exhibits 
the following subjects: 

Salerno Medicine 
Sicily Medicine 
Pandemic Influenza 


This exhibit was December and January when had epidemic influenza, 


and all were wondering how would develop. displayed the basic literature 
from the 15th century 1918. 


Russian Medicine Before 1917. 


This was followed exhibit Russian Medicine after 1917, but the 
bombing Monte Cassino made change our plans, and our next exhibit was: 


Monte Cassino the History Medicine and Learning. 
Landmarks the History Genito-Urinary Surgery. 


This was prepared the occasion the 24th Annual Meeting The Clinical 
Society Genito-Urinary Surgeons held Baltimore, March and April 1944. 


History the Johns Hopkins Hospital and School Medicine. 
Prepared for the benefit the entering class. 


Book THE WEEK 


one case located the entrance the Reading Room the Library 
focussed every week the attention our doctors and students one particular 


— 
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book. selected either new publications members our faculty, new books 
cultural interest, rare old books and documents recently purchased the 
Library, new gifts received. short explanatory text, portrait the author, 
some related picture were usually added. 


Miss Gwynneth Gminder was charge this section and did very good 
job it. 


GIFTS 


Again this year the Institute received number gifts which are 
gratefully acknowledged. Books were given Erwin Ackerknecht, 
Emmett Holt, Jr., Genevieve Miller, Carlos Enrique Paz Soldan, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Henry Sigerist, and Christopher Tietze. Dr. 
Solomon Kagan very generously donated portraits. Other portraits, 
pictures, objects, manuscripts and autographs were from Emily Clark, 
Harry Linden, McDaniel, 2d, Jay McLean, Pijoan, Amy 
Steiner, and Siegfried Weisberger. 

The total number gifts was follows: 


XI. BUDGET 


The budget the past year amounted $32,819.98 which was 


added unexpended balance $2,354.93. The department 
addition 


$2,000.00 from the National Research Council compensation 
the University for Dr. Temkin’s part-time work. 

$5,352.90 from subscriptions the Bulletin the History Medi- 
cine and sale Institute publications. 


Altogether had $43,527.80 available. this amount $26,588.00 
were spent for salaries and wages, $778.40 for contributions annuity 
premiums, $652.00 for maintenance buildings, etc., $7,500.00 for 


publications, the rest for the purchase books, photographs, microfilms, 
and similar expenses. 
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XII. MISCELLANEOUS 


During the past year Dr. Edelstein served Secretary the History 
Ideas Club the University, Dr. Temkin Delegate the Johns 
Hopkins Medical History Club the American Association the History 
Medicine, Miss Miller member the Sub-Committee the Bibli- 
ography Medical History the United States and Canada the 
American Association the History Medicine and editor the annual 
Bibliography. 

Dr. Sigerist served member the Council the History Science 
member the Council, editor and member committees 
the American Association the History Medicine; secretary the 
Johns Hopkins Medical History Club; member the Council and editor 
the American Soviet Medical Society; Director the American Rus- 
sian Institute, Russian War Relief, and the National Council American- 
Soviet Friendship; member the Advisory Board, Medical Research 
Institute, 

February 1944 Dr. Sigerist was elected corresponding member the 
Sociedade Paulista Historia Medicina, Sao Paulo, Brazil, and 
June, 1944 member the Historical Section the Svenska 
kapet Stockholm. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Harry FRIEDENWALD. The Jews and Medicine: Essays. -Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1944. 817 pp. $7.50. 


The Jews and Medicine” collection forty-two essays the well known 
ophthalmologist, bibliophile and scholar, Dr. Harry Friedenwald. The book 
divided into two volumes and published the Johns Hopkins Institute the 
History Medicine. represents the results almost fifty years study, 
although the actual writing extends over less than three decades. Most the 
material has appeared previously various periodicals, especially the Bulletin 
the History Medicine. few chapters have not been published hitherto. 

The writer volume essays bound few rules. Precluded from treating 
any one field knowledge exhaustively, permitted select limited themes 
and treat them lightly thoroughly pleases. need not fit his 
variegated blocks into mosaic. For these reasons book essays commonly 
makes miscellaneous impression, while may contain much that can delight 
edify. 

the present instance, unity subject assured the author’s lifelong 
interest the history the Jews—especially the Spanish and Portuguese Jews— 
medicine. Within this field his studies have tended mainly toward biography 
and bibliography, many the essays being rich valuable information about 
editions, recensions, translations, sources and the like. There much incidental 
historical fact, but there comparatively little analysis underlying social and 
economic causes. 

Among the best known and most widely admired Dr. Friedenwald’s biograph- 
ical studies are those Amatus Lusitanus. The first this series (no. XXV 
the book) the most important. begins recounting the career the famous 
Marrano physician, who was born Portugal, studied Salamanca, practised 
Antwerp, Ferrara and Ancona, fied Ragusa and died Salonika. The bio- 
graphical narrative followed discussion Amatus’ writings materia 
medica—the Index Dioscoridis and the Enarrationes—and the monumental 
Centuriae, which deals with clinical medicine. paid Amatus’ 
experiments the azygos vein and his incorrect inference that this vessel does 
not emit blood into the vena cava. Having described Amatus’ life and works, the 
essayist next discusses the vicissitudes his reputation. the Enarrationes 
Amatus had ventured disagree with one Matthiolus, court physician Vienna. 
Matthiolus, who seems have been something Tartar, responded with 
entire diapason invective and abuse, which ran more than two hundred 
printed pages. This book, crammed with argumenta hominem even more than 
argumenta rem, probably was precipitating cause the persecution which 
Amatus subsequently suffered. Dr. Friedenwald adduces evidence that Amatus’ 
rebuttal was suppressed the Church. then shows how the libels Matthi- 
olus were copied succeeding generations mimetic historians for the next two 
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hundred years. was not until the times Haller and Sprengel that the tide 
calumny was reversed. The essay closes with roster the editions Amatus. 
this remarkable catalogue there are less than twenty-one items which are 
included Dr. Friedenwald’s personal collection. Felix qui potuit! 

illuminating companion piece (no. Dr. Friedenwald presents the 
case history Azariah dei Rossi, translated from the Centuriae Amatus. This 
affords excellent example the clinical methods, clinical reasoning and thera- 
peutics the time. More elegant, but somewhat less instructive, the dialogue 
concerning intermittence the pulse (no. XXVIII), also taken from the Centuriae. 

These essays provide the reader with good general understanding the life, 
writings and importance Amatus. The same method appears advantage 
the essay Montalto (d. 1616), physician Louis XIII. this work multi- 
tude biographical and bibliographical details, many them dredged from 
cult unfamiliar sources, are combined into coherent exposition. The same 
literary and bibliographical technique employed the essay Maimonides. 

The Bibliography Ancient Hebrew Medicine” consists rather slender 
introduction—admittedly based the work Preuss—followed classified 
catalogue which contains more than seven hundred entries. The source each 
entry recorded, and many the references are accompanied brief comments. 
This compilation well arranged and useful. similar vein the chapter entitled 
“Use the Hebrew Language Medical Literature” replete with factual 
material and contains number valuable lists references. Similar compila- 
tions recondite writings make large part the final essay, entitled His- 
tory the Jewish Physicians Spain, Portugal and Southeastern France.” Such 
lists may regarded raw material for future historians. 

The essays are introduced appreciative preface which Dr. Sigerist 
the bibliophiles Baltimore and portrays the humanistic background 
the essayist. The volumes are handsomely made, their agreeable exterior being 
altogether consonant with their internal and intrinsic merit. 


SAUL JARCHO. 


Joy 


Women Healers Medieval Life and Literature. New 
York: Morningside Heights: King’s Crown Press, 1943. 180 pp. Frontis- 
piece. $2.00. 


This Columbia dissertation “is concerned with the woman healer and her prac- 
tices from the eleventh through the fifteenth century, with special emphasis upon 
the English woman” (p. 4). But the investigation not undertaken for its own 
sake. The problem which Miss Hughes has mind rather how closely the 
medical “ladies fiction” resemble the fact” (p. 17). Consequently 
she starts out with short characterization famous women healers mentioned 
literature (chap. and then proceeds evaluate the actual contributions women 
healers (chap. practitioners (chap. V), midwives (chap. VI) and nurses 
(chap. VII), their activities are viewed against the background lay and academic 


hs, 
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medicine they were cultivated the centuries under discussion (chap. II, 
The resulting conclusion that the chief difference between the ladies fiction 
and the ladies history was not the scope their activities, but rather the 
almost invariable success which attended the efforts the former” (p. 136). 

This thesis interesting because indicates that the literary sources certain 
extent may safely used historical evidence. Furthermore, Miss Hughes’ book 
has one other specific value. Written from the point view student 
literature and apparently designed above all for students literature who happen 
interested the medical aspect medieval culture, the essay carefully 
and richly documented. sure Miss Hughes’ material that usually found 
the detailed studies which recent years have been written competent his- 
torians the role women medicine. Miss Hughes, however, gives lengthy 
verbal quotations from the pertinent testimony. She attempts represent the 
various sources such way that the peculiarity author and work can 
the respective statements are not adduced, done often, merely 
for the purpose attesting the facts elaborated the text (see especially the 
discussion Anna Comnena, pp. ff., and the Paston letters, pp. ff.). 
for this reason, think, that Miss Hughes’ book adds what can learned 
from other works the subject. 


EDELSTEIN. 


The Elizabethan World Picture. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944. 108 pp. $1.75. 


This spirited book aims giving the general reader insight into the back- 
ground Elizabethan poetry. the author holds, think quite rightly, all 
works all periods certain views are presupposed which are evident the 
writer well the contemporaneous reader that they are not mentioned all; 
they are referred to, they are not detailed because they form part common 
knowledge. For those who come afterwards, however, what was taken for granted 
past generations must made explicit. The veiled allusions must placed 
their proper light, unless the understanding the thought expressed marred, and 
the only method reach this goal that outlining the world picture 
given time. 

The Elizabethans—and this term Mr. Tillyard’s definition includes all men 
living between the ages Henry VIII and Charles far their thought 
akin that the Elizabethan age (p. vii)—believed certain kind cosmic 
order which was characterized the concept interrelationship between all 
beings and correspondency all values. seven short but meaty chapters 
this order set forth according its main categories [2: Order; Sin; The 
chain being; The links the chain (angels, stars, etc.) The correspond- 


comprehensive bibliography and detailed index are added. Two appendices pro- 
vide list names women practitioners the later Middle Ages and glossary 
the herbs referred Miss Hughes’ study. 
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ing planes; The correspondences; The cosmic dance]. Abundant quotations 
from well-known sources and from such are familiar only the specialist, 
elaborate the view expounded the introduction (chap. 1): that the Eliza- 
bethan age was not secular its thinking generally assumed, but still 
deeply immersed theology. 

have any criticism offer, concerns the fact that often the survival 
old beliefs more strongly emphasized than what was new. But the author 
says himself: “Anyone who has realised how general the opposite error has 
recently become can hardly avoid excess” (p. 21). And there are many instances 
which fair balance has been struck; the evaluation the general significance 
the Correspondences (pp. 92f.) especially good example such sober 
judgment. general one may well agree with the statement that “the greatness 
the Elizabethan age was that contained much the new without bursting 
the noble form the old order” (p. 6). 

strongly feel that Mr. Tillyard’s book which makes delightful reading deserves 
the attention not only everybody interested Elizabethan poetry, but very 
decidedly also that the historian concerned with the scientific literature the 
Renaissance. For what true poetical works, likewise valid regard 
the writings scientists; here too many formulations become understandable only 
they are referred the general picture the world which author shares 
with his contemporaries and which does not bother clarify. give one 
example how much the understanding scientific works can profit the 
material which Mr. Tillyard has gathered—Harvey, the dedication his 
motu cordis Charles compares the king the sun and the heart, and again 
the animal heart the sun, and finds it, therefore, appropriate indeed address 
the king the beginning his treatise. From Mr. Tillyard’s book the reader 
will learn that all these comparisons are ordinary patterns expression 
found over and over again the literature the Renaissance (cf. pp. 83; 85). 
The excerpts from Thomas Starkey’s Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas 
Lupset (p. 91) read like commentary Harvey’s words. 

not sure that believe strongly Mr. Tillyard the old truth that the 
greatest things literature are the most commonplace” (9, Epilogue, 101). 
Are Shakespeare’s remarks the state man divested their literary form” 
really common property every thirdrate mind the age,” the author 
claims (ibid.)? Matter hardly independent form that would not gain 
its very essence being moulded. But even men like Shakespeare, Harvey 
for that matter, improve every figure speech which they make use; even 
men far inferior literary genius adopting standard saying give 
individual and unique tinge; even one cannot explain everything adducing 
examples and models, one must aware what common property that one 
can decide more accurately wherein true originality consists. 


EDELSTEIN. 
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Otto The Case L——, Aged 56. Chicago, Abraham 
Lincoln Book Shop, 1943. pp. $3.50. 


This attractive little volume contains five chapters, each independent essay, 
but all—save the last—focused medical aspects assassination. The 
first and second raise the question the exact course the assassin’s bullet; the 
third relates the resulting lesions and and the fourth the interesting 
query: Could Lincoln Have Been Saved?” Read sequence, the essays afford 
detailed account this epic tragedy, apparently based upon careful examination 
all the available evidence. 

Mr. well known for earlier studies certain peculiar circum- 
stances surrounding the assassination which led him suggest the possible con- 
nivance federal officials. The present work displays the same flair for uncov- 
ering surprising implications contradictions the evidence, which characterized 
his more general investigations. Prominent physicians who were present 
Lincoln’s bedside and the autopsy, gave conflicting testimony the course 
the bullet and the cause the damage inflicted. Indeed, had not been for 
one lone witness who waited until 1927 give his final version the story, 
would still impossible account for the strange path the fatal missle. The 
author, with the aid medical advisers, unravels all this evidence effectively and 
points final conclusions the manner dramatic detective story. 

Having provided analysis which good reading itself, Mr. Eisenschiml 
proceeds raise two questions—the first medical and the second historical 
nature. Had modern medicine been available, could Lincoln’s life have been saved? 
The answer, which brings out how little even modern surgery could the 
presence such destruction bone and brain structures, plainly the negative. 

The second inquiry, which considered the one non-medical essay, old 
query: What Lincoln had lived?” the author simply seems agree- 
ment with the usual view. While Lincoln’s influence and tact would have achieved 
more than Andrew Johnson’s honest but inept procedures, the reconstruction 
quarrel between Congress and the chief executive could not have been avoided. 

What, one may ask, the historical significance such detailed medical 
analysis single episode? There are several possible answers. might 
replied that since all details Lincoln’s life have been scrutinized, why not those 
his death? could urged that this case study medical procedures 
which—just because was meticulously reported—throws light the practice 
1865. Finally, may pointed out that this, like any other intensive focus 
single event, raises questions philosophical import. 

the “little flower the cranied wall” all over again. there had not 
been small disturbance the audience just Booth entered the presidential box, 
and Lincoln had only not turned his head that moment, the wound might not 
have been mortal! And had not been so, the course history might have been 
changed. Such questions, implicit throughout The Case are often 


decried empirical historians mere speculation. But unless they are raised, 
even though unanswerable any final sense, the historian will hardly come grips 
with his own theories causal relationships, the “the great man,” 


and 
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similar imponderables. And were better that the historian conscious his 
theories than be—as the only possible alternative—an unconscious medium 
their expression. Mr. Eisenschiml has provided food for thought well 
intriguing tale. 


HARRISON SHRYOCK. 
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